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E confess that we sometimes find it desirable ourselves to 
use the obnoxious circular, but we are so familiar with 
its failings that the small response that has been accorded 

to our circular of November 1 has not surprised us ; but as about 
forty per cent of these relatively few responses have stated 
the intention of the signers to subscribe for our new “ Inter- 
national Edition,’ we have already secured a hacking which 
makes the publication of this edition an assured fact, and for 
the following year this journal will be published in three 
editions, the largest and best of which, the “ International,” 
will cost the subscriber twenty-five dollars per year. Any of 
our many readers who threw into the waste-basket, unread, 


the circular we speak of, because it was a circular, can receive | 


a second copy on application. We must remind our readers 
that the new edition must, because of the conditions under 


which its illustrations are to be procured — which involve im- | ; cia ~ = Ey 
F I | the sake of surprising the other Legislatures, if for no better 


portations under fixed contracts with parties in different foreign 
countries — be a limited edition ; that is, we must know at the 
outset how large an edition we require, for we do not propose | 
to-carry a surplus stock; and after the edition is distributed it | 
will not be possible to obtain back copies, as reprinting will be out 
of the question. Therefore it is a chance to be taken or refused 
now. Judging from the expression of opinion upon this new 
departure which we encountered last week at Cincinnati, we 
have never attempted an improvement in this journal which so 
thoroughly deserved the support of the profession, or which 
seemed more likely to secure it. 





E find in the St. Louis daily papers accounts, with illus- 
trations, of the competitive sketches for the new City- 
hall. The terms of the competition provided that six 
designs should be purchased by the city. For the one selected 
as the best, five thousand dollars were to be paid, and one 
thousand dollars each for the five regarded as next in merit, 
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them; but if those most extravagantly praised are indeed the 
most attractive of the lot, we can only say that they must be a 
sorry lot. Perhaps some of our readers may be glad of the 
hint afforded by a quotation from one of the accounts. Speak- 
ing of a crude, lumpy composition afflicted with a fat tower on 
one corner, and conceived in the style of a village engine- 
house, it says: “The plan that attracted the most attention 
among those present at the opening of the plans yesterday was 
the one marked ———. It was one of the last opened. 
When it was displayed the members of the commission and 
others designated it as a corker. An inspection of the inside 
drawings of the magnificent structure proposed in this plan : 
shows that the architect who made them knew how to get up 
plans for a City-hall for St. Louis. The building is not gaudy 
in appearance, yet it is handsome and stylish. ‘The interior is 
to be of the finest material and finish, and, above all, every office 
in the building will, if this plan is adopted, be well supplied " 
with light and air.” How the enterprising reporter knew from 

the plans and elevations of the “corker” that the interior was 

“to be of the finest material and finish” it would be interest- 

ing to learn, but these secrets are not revealed to outsiders. 

Fortunately for the competitors, the award is to be made with 

the advice of an expert, and we shall hope to be able later to 

present a comparative view of the designs, from which our 

readers can draw their own conclusions as to the qualities 

which won the suffrages of the judges. 


AC attempt is to be made to induce the Legislature of New 





York to pass this winter a law providing for the licensing 
of architects in that State, after examination by a 
competent professional board. The bill offered provides that 
architects now in practice shall be simply registered, but that 
all future applicants for a place in the profession shall pass 
the examination and be licensed by the Board, under penalty of 
a heavy fine for engaging in professional work without the 
license required. A ‘small license-fee is demanded, which goes ' 
toward paying the expenses of the Examining-Board. We 
suppose that there is not much probability of the passage of / 
this, or any other bill to prevent free-born citizens from piling 
up bricks or stone in any form they see fit, notwithstanding the 
obvious utility of such a law; but patience and perseverance 
will undoubtedly, in time, bring about a change in public feel- 
ing. Meanwhile, it is worth remembering that Legislatures 
are very much influenced by what is done by the Legisla- 
tures of other States, and that the public interest in such a bill, 
and, in consequence, the probability of getting it passed in any 
State, would be much ‘increased by having similar measures 


simultaneously pressed in as many other States as possible. 


To the legislative mind, the fact that a dozen other States were 
considering such a bill would give it tenfold the importance 


| that it would claim on its own merits, and it would be strange 


if the Legislature of one of the States did not finally pass it, for 


reason. At the same time with this, it seems to us that good 
might be done by proposing to Congress to establish, by means 
| of examinations open to professional men of good repute, and 


_ under the charge of persons in whom the profession would have 


full confidence, a grade of Government architects, to whom, ex- 
clusively, such public work should be entrusted as it might 
seem best to assign to private individuals. We do not think it 
impossible, in the present state of feeling in Congress, that 
such a measure might be passed at once; and it would not only ‘ 
set a good ex: ample to States, but would itself be a great benefit 
to the profession and the country. While the rank of Govern- 
ment Architect, like the similar one in France, need not imply 
that its possessor would ever have any public commissions, 
the fact that he had been adjudged worthy to receive them 
would have an important effect on his private practice; and 
on the side of the Government, the formation of such a class 


_of professional men would greatly encourage the placing of 


all the plans so purchased to become the absolute property of | 


the city. So far as we can judge from the rough reproduc- 
tions in the newspapers, the designs seem not to have been of 
the highest order. The literary bureau appears to be in full 
activity, and the rea] opinion of the public generally in regard 


to the ‘plans cannot be gathered from what the reporters say of | lead to blunders and malpractice of various sorts. 


public buildings-in the hands ‘of local are hitec ts belonging to 
the class, by removing the fear which now exists, and is not 


| without foundation, that the throwing open of the public archi- 


tectural service to the whole profession, which at present in- 
cludes, so far as the public can tell, every one who has been 


three months to an evening class in mechanical drawing, may 
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dangerous, or why a moist air should carry infection more 

readily than a dry one, the establishment of the fact, even 
without its explanation by theory, has been a great step in 
sanitary science — one, moreover, to which the world is greatly 
indebted to Dr. Bowditch, formerly of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, whose demonstration of the connection between 
dampness and tubercular disease appeared in one of the earliest 
publications of the Board. Every one does not realize how 
great, notwithstanding the work that still remains to be done, 
has been the progress of the modern world in preventing 
disease. We read our text-books of history, and are surprised 
to notice how short-lived the heroes of the Middle Ages were, 
and still more, how rapidly the wives of these heroes died and 
gave place to new ones, but, on more accurate inquiry, we find 
that the average duration of life, down to the beginning of the 
last century, was far less than it is now. The kings of Eng- 
land, unless they fell under the displeasure of their barons, 
may be supposed to have led comfortable and healthy lives ; 
yet their average age at death, from William the Conqueror to 
Henry the Eighth, excluding the seven who died by violence, 
was fifty-five years, and this was then considered a ripe old 
age. Among the common people, the proportion who reached 
maturity was far smaller than it is now. At the time of the 
Conquest, the total population of England and Wales was not 
over two millions, or just about that of the State of Massachu- 
setts, or of the cities of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City 
combined; and the population of the county of Sussex was 
not more than ten thousand, or about ove-fifth of the present 
population of the village of Hastings, where William landed 
with his Norman troops. In material comfort, also, the Eng- 
lish common people have gained as much as in years. The 
records of the University of Oxford show that, at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, the average yield of wheat to the 
acre on the University estates was not more than eight bushels. 
In five hundred years, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
it had reached fifteen bushels, or about twenty-five per cent 
more than the present average in the United States, and now, 
two hundred years later still, the average in England is thirty- 
two bushels to the acre, and in Scotland forty bushels, while 
in certain Seotch districts, where liquid manure is freely used, 
fifty bushels to the acre are regularly harvested. With the 
improvement in agriculture, the condition of cattle and other 
live stock has improved, both through the drainage of their 
pastures and the better nourishment and care which they 
receive, and the Englishman, better and more cheaply fed and 
clothed than ever before, is now being effectively guarded from 
the diseases of filth and contagion which were once considered 
unavoidable. Already, typhoid fever, small-pox, and even 
diphtheria, are regarded as avoidable diseases, while the causes 
of consumption and scarlet fever are well enough understood 
to give some hope of some time being able to avoid them, 
and, very recently, the sanitary guardians of the public health 
have ventured to attack, with success, the more violent epi- 
demics. By their efforts in searching from house to house for 
cases of Asiatic cholera when the disease appeared in England 
in 1881, and subjecting the patients to a curative regimen in 
the early stages of the disease, Dr. Chadwick believes that 
fifty thousand lives were saved in England alone, and perhaps 
as many more were preserved in other countries by the adop- 
tion of the same system. 


FA asagerons, no one knows why dampness should be so 





Prescott Joule, who first conceived the theory, the truth 

of which he established by hundreds of conclusive experi- 
ments, that heat is simply “a mode of motion,” having its 
mechanical equivalent, and representing the conversion of a 
given quantity of an indestructible force from one manifesta- 
tion into another, from which it can be reconverted without 
loss into the original form. expired near Manchester about two 
weeks ago, after seventy-one years of a life of pain and ill- 
health, but persistent energy and enthusiasm. Dr. Joule was 
the son of a rich brewer, and, being too feeble in constitution 
to be sent to school, was educated at home. At the age of 
fifteen, he was placed as a pupil with the great chemist, Dalton, 
from whom he derived the inspiration which led him to devote 
his life to science. When only twenty-five years old, after 
pursuing for some time a course of investigation into the cor- 
relation of heat and chemical energy, he observed that heat 
was produced by forcing water through narrow tubes, and, by 
measuring both the force exercised and the heat produced, he 


A VERY great man has just died in England. Dr. James 





found that to raise one pound of water one degree in tempera- 
ture required the exercise of a mechanical force capable of 
raising about seven hundred and seventy pounds one foot 
within a certain time. This simple experiment appears to 
have directed his thoughts into a new channel, and in the same 
year he read before the British Association a paper on the 
“Mechanical Value of Heat,” in which the experiment was 
described. The paper excited the greatest interest, together 
with much criticism, if not ridicule, but the experiment was 
repeated by other observers all over the civilized world with 
the same result, and thirty-five years later, Joule himself, after 
determining the mechanical coefficient of heat in scores of dif- 
ferent ways, showed the accuracy of his crude original work 
by announcing, as the result of his subsequent investigations, 
that the exact mechanical equivalent of the heat required to 
raise one pound of water, weighed in vacuo, from the sixtieth 
to the sixty-first degree Fahrenheit, is seven hundred and 
seventy-two and fifty-five one-hundredths foot-pounds at the 
sea-level and in the latitude of Greenwich. 





| HE Congress of Climatology, which was held in Paris in 

connection with the Exposition, seems to have been in- 

teresting and important. About two hundred members 
were present, including the President of the French Meteoro- 
logical Society, M. Renou, who was elected President of the 
Congress, and many other distinguished experts, representing 
fourteen countries. One of the best observers of them all 
appears to have been M. Youji Wada, a delegate of the 
Japanese Government, who spoke of the hot springs of Japan, 
and asked the Congress to explain why it was that before a 
cyclone the temperature of the water in the hot springs rose, 
while the evaporation diminished. No one was able to suggest 
a solution of this problem, or of another one, propounded by 
the same delegate, in regard to the influence of the discharge 
of smoke from volcanoes. Curiously enough, this conven- 
tion of climatologists, including distinguished physicians from 
many of the most renowned health resorts, was nearly un- 
animous in ascribing very little virtue to the climate of such 
resorts, and, still more curiously, there was a diversity of 
opinion as to what qualities of climate would be favorable to 
invalids, provided they could be secured with certainty. Dr. 
Labat has found in the Isle of Bute, on the coast of Scotland, 
in the latitude of Labrador, “ vegetation very similar to that of 
the south of France,” while “at Nice would be experienced 
one of the worst climates of the world,” and he considered that 
the real secret of the good effect of a change of air consisted 
in “the choice of the house where the patient lived,” and “the 
hours and the place where he took exercise.” Dr. Chiais, of 
Mentone, supported this theory, and believed that if delicate 
persons, staying in the Riviera for their health, would be more 
careful about their habitations, and the way in which they 
spent their time, many lives might be saved. He had found 
that during the winter, particularly in January and February, 
there were atmospheric perturbations on the Mediterranean 
coast, which were accompanied by a great increase of dryness 
in the air; and these perturbations were “ always followed” by 
“an increase of illness, and dangerous symptoms.” For this 
reason he thought that patients should study the hygrometer, 
and, on the approach of dry weather, should keep within doors 
until a change took place, using some means to evaporate 
water in their rooms, to supply the deficiency of moisture in 
the air. 


J HIS observation, which is the more remarkable as con- 
* tradicting nearly all our received notions as to the 
beneficial influence of dry air in consumptive cases, and 
in checking the diffusion of contagion and malaria, seems to 
have met with the approval of the Congress, although it was 
agreed, in another part of the discussion, that in the treatment 
of consumption the most favorable climate was a sunny one, 
free from dampness and wind, such as is found in many moun- 
tain resorts; and that, if these conditions were fulfilled, a low 
temperature was in many cases not injurious. Before adjour- 
ing, the Congress made the sensible suggestion that the pro- 
fessed health resorts were often so badly drained and policed, 
as to injure, rather than benefit, the persons who came to 
them. Dr. de Valcour, of Cannes, said that if it had not been 
for the pertinacity of the English visitors, no sanitary improve- 
ment would ever have been made in that town; and it was 
voted that in France sanitary legislation was desirable, to 
compel hotel-owners to adopt the measures necessary to avoid 
poisoning their guests with noxious effluvia. 
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THE CINCINNATI EXHIBITION, 

















Monument to Beethoven, Vienna, Austria. 


HEREVER they are shown, the works of three draughtsmen 
W demand and receive instant attention, and the recognition due 

to skill of marked excellence. Dissimilar in many respects 
the drawings of Arthur Truscott, H. P. Kirby and Harvey Ellis are 
alike in impressing the observer with the feeling that the drawings 
are not labored over nor yet “dashed off,” but are put-in with per- 
feet certainty and the assurance that each line will do its work and 
no more, and that if the line is not there the drawing will lack some- 
thing of its perfection. Of the three, Mr. Truscott uses the sweetest 
and purest line, and in telling his story by the mere outline he is ex- 
celled by few men; but he often seems impatient with his work, and 
when it is intended to be sketchy, his drawing often seems to be merely 
incomplete, and is by so much exasperating. Mr. Kirby’s drawings 
are always satisfying in their boldness and virility, and when there 
is added to these qualities the interest that usually lies in his 
designs, the visitor to an exhibition where his drawings are hung 
finds it difficult to move away from the wall which they decorate. 
It is generally supposed that these large and free “bits” are mere 
phantasies concocted in an idle moment, and worked up solely in 
perspective, but it is often the case that they are the perspectives 
after carefully-studied working-drawings which have been con- 
scientiously worked out, for practice or for actual use. This was 
the case with the large drawing of a cathedral apse [No. 232], a 
study for the design submitted in the competition for the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine by the firm of which he is a member, and the 
same may be said of No. 233, a “Study for a Hotel in Colorado.” 
It was particularly pleasing to see this drawing, for it seemed a 
token that, at last, Mr. Kirby was to have a chance to worthily 
carry into execution some of his architectural ideas which he has 
been obliged hitherto to bring forward merely as studies. 

The third of the men, whose work we bring into conjunction, 
might be traced in his wanderings from office to office by the curious 
way in which the designs in that office differ during his stay there from 
what had thitherto been the style and fashion of the work there 
done. Like the others of the trio, he is a designer of considerable 
ability and of unquestionable ingenuity, though one always feels like 
asking if the building shown is really intended to be built. With 
all his originality, and there are few of his designs which do not 
show this, one cannot help the feeling that it is, in spite of its 
strength and boldness, the architecture of a painter rather than of 
an architect, and the handling of his drawing shows the method 
of an artist rather than of an architectural draughtsman. If we 
felt inclined to rank above the work of these men drawings made by 
any one else in the country, they would be those signed by Francis 
H. Bacon, whose work — only one specimen of which was shown — 
for delicate straightforwardness of interpretation it is difficult to 
surpass. 

hen the drawings of such men as these, together with those of 
D. A. Gregg and E. E. Deane, cover, perhaps, one-twentieth of the 
wall-space devoted to black-and-white work at a large exhibition of 
architectural drawing, it is easy to see that with such a leavening 
the exhibition at Cincinnati would be interesting enough even if the 
balance of the exhibits were of merely mediocre merit, but when 
the balance of the exhibits are not mediocre at all, but most of them 
are of enough merit to make an interesting exhibition by themselves, it 
may be understood that the large showing that the industry and per- 
severance of the Cincinnati Architectural Club brought together was 
an unusually attractive and successful affair. [It should be explained 
here that the reason we said last week that five hundred drawings 
only were hung was that through a blunder of the binder some three 





or four hundred entries were omitted from the catalogues first 
served out. 

The exhibit of the Chicago Architectural Sketch-Club would, by 
itself, have made another most attractive show, and the contribution 
from Boston would have made another one, while, from the remainder 
of the room, could have been culled enough for a fourth, so that if the 
management had only thought of this device and had charged a 
quarter of a dollar admission-fee to each of the four groups, no one 
would have felt that he was being asked to pay too much for his 
treat. 

The peculiarity of the Chicago exhibit was that it consisted 
almost wholly of water-colors, for out of perhaps one hundred 
numbers certainly two-thirds were water-colors, and of these 
water-colors, perhaps one-third were of as high excellence as, 
with two or three exceptions, any water-colors in the room. One 
peculiarity was that almost all of these water-colorists, judging from 
their surnames, are Germans, only one of them bearing an unmis- 
takably domestic name: the work of this gentleman, Mr. W. G. 
Williamson, was of very even average excellence, and his contribu- 
tions formed nearly one-fifth of the exhibit. It would be easy 
enough to name several of these sketches in color which were the 
least deserving of notice, but not so easy to select those which should 
be particularized as better than their fellows. Still, without 
stopping to give reasons for the choice we will name as specially 
pleasing: “ A Ruin of an Old Beer Vault” [ No. 183], by F. L. Linden; 
* Jones Island,” a nice little marine view with several sloops lying at 
anchor in a group, with sails just lowered, by T. O. Fraenkel; an 
“Ttalian Garden” [No. 103], by R. E. Schmidt, and a “Creole Man- 
sion” [No. 107], by the same hand —in these two the handling was 
more architectural than in most of their companions; a “Color 
Scheme for an Interior,” by J. Beekman [No. 145], which was quite 
perfect in its combination of shades of fawn-color; and a very 
lightly-rendered sketch, very attractive for its luminosity, “A 
Suburban Residence, Havana, Cuba” [No. 196], by F. L. Linden. 

There were some water-color drawings in other parts of the room 
which surpassed by far even the best of the Chicago work, and of 
these, easily the first in real merit stood Mr. Peabody’s frame of 
delicate sketches of three stone country churches which had more of 
the poetry of artistic feeling in them than anything else in the room; 
we do not remember to have seen them before or any other examples 
of his work that were quite so good. At the very opposite end of 
the seale— and a careful watching of the beam of the balance could 
not make us feel that the weight of merit deflected the balance in 
favor of one or the other of the drawings — was No. 671, “ A Brick 
Kiln,” by A. Van Briggle, an artist employed at the Rockwood 
Pottery: strong, vigorous, intense, with the sombre tints touched-in 
with boldness and precision it made a very oo drawing. 

Quite properly, the special exhibit of Miss M. Louise McLaughlin 
was hung near the drawings of Mr. Briggle, whom we assume to be, 
in some sense, her coadjutor in the production of the ceramic work 
which has made Cincinnati famous. This exhibit of Miss Mc- 
Laughlin’s was one of the most interesting in the room, and shows 
her as a good all-round artist in water-color, oil, with the etching 
needle and in decorative copper etching, but it lacked completeness in 
that no specimens of her work in pottery were painting shown. 

In the same alcove were shown some of the colored sketches of the 
late J. S. Trowbridge, which, taken in connection with his architec- 
tural drawings shown with the contributions of the Cincinnati archi- 
tects, only confirmed our belief that his early death was a very serious 
loss to his native city and to the profession of which he promised to 
become a highly valued member. 

The Boston contribution was the most judiciously selected and 
representative, and if it had been entered in the competition for the 
medal to be given to the best club exhibit — as we believe it was not 
— it would probably recéive the award; as it is we should suppose 
the medal would go to Chicago in spite of its generally, non-architec- 
tural character. 

The exhibit of the T-Square Club of Philadelphia was, archi- 
tecturally considered, perhaps better than any, and any exhibit 
that contained the work of Mr. Truscott and Mr. Eyre would be 
sure to attract attention in spite of the average of merit being re- 
duced by the contributions of less masterly hands; but it was, 
apparently, hastily gathered and gave an impression of general 
dinginess. It was very interesting, however, as it showed that the 
younger men there are making a serious effort to overcome the evil 
which at present makes much of the architecture of Philadelphia a 
by-word and a reproach. Of recent years the aim of Philadel pian 
architects seems to have been centred on achieving, first of all, 
eccentricity at the sacrifice of everything else. It is not possible to 
find in any other city more grotesque specimens of architectural de- 
sign, in grouping, in combination of parts, in proportion, to say 
nothing of the utter disregard of the grammar of ornamentation than 
can be found to-day in Philadelphia. Excellent work there is there, 
but there is so much that is not excellent in the new work that it 
overpowers its more praiseworthy fellows. So it is very consolatory 
to find the members of the T-Square Club aiming to achieve in their 
work something better than mere eccentricity. 

The Detroit exhibit though small was select, and for this reason, 
as Boston was out of the race, we should incline to give it the second 
place. Rochester’s exhibit was very business-like and of very even 
merit throughout. 

The drawings from St. Paul, St. Louis and Cincinnati did not 
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rank with the work of the other clubs, although each contained some 
interesting drawings, but the Cincinnati boys have achieved honor 
enough in having accomplished so successful an exhibition. 

New York draughtsmen were practically unrepresented, perhaps 
because of the near approach of the Architectural League's exhibi- 
tion; but it is only what we are getting to expect from New York — 
an utter indifference to what other people are doing on the assump- 
tion that it is impossible to find time to do more than to care for 
New York’s own needs. This would be reasonable enough if New 
York were found ready to take care of her own needs promptly and 
efficiently, to put up her pedestals, erect her monuments and start her 
World’s Fair in an energetic and business-like way, without clamor, 
delay and words. 

The exhibition was particularly interesting, in that it was 
essentially a draughtsmen’s show, and was not swan:ped by drawings 
of practising architects as might easily have been the case, for the 
Cincinnati Architectural Club did not feel at liberty to reject 
anything that was offered, but hung all that came in, and what came 
was justa fit. Considering, too, that only two days were allowed to 
clear away the relics of a horticultural show and hang the drawings, 
the hanging was unexpectedly successful. 

There was, outside of the few studies in interior decoration in- 
cluded in the Chicago exhibit, little work of the kind contributed by 
architects and not much by any one else; but easily, the most inter- 
esting drawing of the kind was one showing three figures in outline, 
by Mr. Charles R. Lamb. In the same-connection may be men- 
tioned several pieces of stained-glass, exhibited by Vollmer & 
Tomoor, of Cincinnati, which served a good purpose. 





The reception which the Cincinnati Sketch-Club, assisted by the 
ladies and citizens of the place extended to the visiting architects, 
deserves a word by itself, although it differed only slightly from 
similar occasions. 

After the assembly had gathered, Mr. G. W. Rapp introduced 
General Samuel F. Hunt, who formally welcomed the visitors, and as 
he had travelled widely and had given careful consideration to the 
buildings he encountered and their history, he was able to speak 
easily in a vein which most laymen find it difficult to adopt. 
Apparently, the slip of the tongue which caused him to assign to 
Minerva’s cranium the honor of being the womb in which the great 
Jupiter was generated — instead of reversing the situation as fable 
usually has it—escaped notice, for it was not followed by the 
laughter which next day greeted Mr. R. M. Hunt when he was guilty 
of a similar /apsus lingue in introducing as the “ Mayor of Buffalo” 
the gentleman who fills the mayorial chair of Cincinnati, and who was 
about to read an address of welcome to the visitors. 

After Mr. Hunt’s address, and just as on such occasions Thalia 
follows Clio with her offerings, Mr. J. W. Root, of Chicago, stepped 
forward and intimated that the proprieties would not be properly 
observed unless poetry followed prose, and he, therefore, begged to 
read the following : 

[c]ODE 


FOR THE GUIDANCE OF PERSONS PRACTISING THE PROFESSION OF AR- 
CHITECTURE IN THE UNITED STATES: 


Tuts code is promulgated primarily for the instruction of members 
of the American Association of Architects, but since this body, with its 
large membership and influence, has become so largely representative 
of the continent, it is hoped that the code will be followed elsewhere. 

The code divides itself into three general sections, each of which 
embraces three articles 
Section 1 relates to conditions of membership. 

Section 2 to rules of practice. 

Section 3 to relations between members. 

nder the first section are the following articles : 

1. Definition of the term architect. , 

2. Form of application for membership to the Institute. 
3. Form of election of the applicant. 

The second section embraces the following three articles : 

1. The relations of the architect to his clients. 

2. His relation to his contractors. 

3. His relation to his draughtsmen. 
Under the third section come articles touching: 

1. Competitions. 

2. Unconscious assimilation. 

3. Confraternity. 


= 


Section 1. An architect is a person who is either addicted to the 
habitual or occasional making of plans and designs for a house or 
houses, or who pays at regular or irregular intervals a draughtsman or 
draughtsmen to make for him the said plans and designs. [ Explain — 
Taking such houses as we often see, one would be enough to make its 
designer (the architect) wish to go off and die. Or again, the architect 
may make many designs and plans for one house, or he may also build 
many houses from one design; of course, he does nut, but he might. ] 
To return to this article : 

gut in the latter case (the employment of draughtsmen, etc.) it must 
be generally known that the architect can read and write, can spell words 
of one syllable; that he does not say ‘‘ cornish” and “‘ archeetrave ”’ 
(for this is not right). 

He must also know which is the business-end of a pair of dividers 
and of a bow-compass. He must not rub out pencil marks with a wet 
finger, but must use India rubber. 

ARTICLE Il. 


The ‘orm of application for membership shall be as follows: I (John 








Jones), a practising architect, hereby apply for membership in the 
American Association of Architects. I refer to the three contractors 
who have executed work under my charge, whose names are herewith 
given, and whose sworn certificates of my general good intent are 
inclosed. I also inclose perspective drawings of three buildings which 
I designed. 

ARTICLE III. 


Upon receipt of this application the board of directors shall inquire, 
first, if he knows or has given his true name; second, how often he has 
been ‘‘seen”’ by the contractors mentioned, and what is their experience 
as to the cash value of his certificates. They shall carefully examine the 
perspective drawings submitted, if they prove to be made from a build- 
ing commonly accredited to some other architect, then if they fail to 
find in all or one of the designs submitted any variation from such 
original, they shall request the applicant in writing to point out to the 
board what variations there may be, and if any variations do exist 
they shall by ballot elect the applicant to full membership. 

Section 2— Rules of Practice. 

ARTICLE I. 


Relations of Architects to Clients. 

It is the architect’s duty to suitably impress his client. He must 
therefore tell what he has done, and if within five years of the time he 
has been employed as draughtsman for another architect, he should 
claim as his own all the best work of his late employer. He should ad- 
vise his client that nothing but the latest style of architecture should 
be used in building his house. He should also congratulate the client 
that he did not go to architects like Jones or Smith who pretend to 
design houses in the latest style, but whose designs are marked at once 
by ignorance, vulgarity and utter impracticability. Lament the 
decadence in the present of that refinement in design which to you is 
so essential. 

Promise your client that you will yourself visit his house twice per 
day during its construction, and will employ as a clerk of-the-works 
a competent superintendent at a salary of $3,000 per annum. Give him 
a round tower on the corner, an ingle-nook, a stair balcony and a 
copper bay. 

ARTICLE II. 

As to contractors. 

Be firm and severe with them. Remember, however, what a blighting 
thing it is to lose faith in the inherent goodness of human nature. 
Ask the contractor, on a Tuesday, if on the preceding week he fully 
complied with a clause of the specifications touching a part of the work 
now concealed. 

If he says ‘‘ yes,”’ believe him; if he says ‘‘no,” reprove him gently 
and ask if the omission was not more because of forgetfulness than of 
malice. 

Never accept money or commissions from a contractor unless you 
know him to be perfectly honest and disinterested or unless he assures 
you that he offers the money because he loves you, and not with the 
desire to take advantage of you. 


ARTICLE III. 

As to draughtsmen. Be friendly, even jocose with him, and remem- 
ber that if he have a truly artistic nature he will be above care for 
vulgar questions as to more or less salary or its more or less prompt 
payment. 

Make him see all the fussy old womanish clients who bore you to 
death. 

Give him a rough sketch which looks to him like an incoherent 
freak of nature, and when he has *‘ rendered”’ it, say you can’t under- 
stand why he cannot catch the spirit of the original and that you don’t 
know where the profession is going to on account of the ignorance of 
the draughtsmen. 

Give him work enough for three days and tell him you want it next 
afternoon. 

Five years after he has left your office and has made a brilliant suc- 
cess for himself, always refer to him as “‘ a pupil of mine.” 


Section 3. Relation between members. 


ARTICLE I. — COMPETITIONS. 

When you compete, compete, remembering that all’s fair in love 
and war. 

The essence of a competition should be commissions, and your 
charges for your services, should your designs be accepted, should be 
plainly set forth. Always ‘‘see’’ the person on committee having the 
competition in charge, especially about the time plans are opened. 

Be careful not to overestimate the cost of the proposed building. 


ARTICLE I. 

Assimilation is all right, if unconscious. 

When an architect has designed and erected a building, the design 
becomes public property. And as it rarely happens that a design is so 
good that it cannot be bettered, it is right that its betterment should be 
undertaken. 

If the original designer weighed 300 pounds (intellectually) and his 
follower — less, so much more reason for the attempted improvement, 
since the effort will throw upon the general subject of strains a most 
interesting light. 

ARTICLE Ill. — CONFRATERNITY. 
Love your neighbor as yourself, but bear in mind that architects are 


| rarely neighbors. Always speak well of each other. A pleasant word 


will always charm, such as ‘‘Oh! he does no designing himself, his 
draughtsmen do that; or, He got that job for two per cent; or, Before 
I'll stoop to such means to get work I'll go shoemaking.”’ 

Such things warm your own heart and help to keep active all the 
gentler amenities of the profession. 


As no one else had anything grave or humorous to say, the meet- 
ing shortly after dispersed, 
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THE AWARD OF MEDALS. 


THE committee appointed to award the medals offered by certain 
citizens of Cincinnati for drawings shown at the exhibition have dis- 
charged their work, by assigning to the T-Square Club of Philadelphia 
the gold medal offered by A. Howard Hinkle, Esq., for the best club 
exhibit ; 

To Mr. C. H. Blackall, of Boston, the silver medal for the best 
work exhibited by an individual club-member ; 

To Mr. C. Howard Walker, of Boston, the medal offered by the 
Builders’ Exchange for the best perspective drawing in water-color ; 

To Mr. A. H. Ross, of New York, the special gold medal offered 
for the best free-hand drawing made by a draughtsman under 
twenty-one years of age. 

The silver medal offered by the Wayne Hardware Company, of 
Cincinnati, for the best drawings of a set of door hardware, was not 
awarded, probably because, owing to the late day at which the offer 
was made, only two draughtsmen found time to prepare the required 
drawings. The failure to make this award seems hardly fair, the 
more that the Hardware Company, when it found that only two 
designs had been submitted, declared its willingness to give medals 
to each contestant. 





THE CONVENTION AT CINCINNATI. 
“WM President, I move you, sir, that we fix the dues at fifteen 


dollars per annum, and return five of them to every member 
who attends the annual convention.” The manner in which 
this proposition was received by the newly-reorganized American 
Institute of Architects when Mr. McNamarra, of St. Louis, put it 
forward as a harmonizer of conflicting views on this important topic 
was quite typical of the proceedings of the Convention throughout. 
First came a burst of hearty laughter and then a vote which was 
nearly large enough to carry it, but yet showed that the more 
steady-headed members still had the control of things. ; 
It was particularly fortunate that there were so many men in 
attendance who had an earnest purpose to carry through the for- 
malities of the consolidation, even if now and then a phase presented 
itself which was somewhat unpalatable to the more impetuous of the 
younger men, for on one or two occasions it looked for a moment as 
if the bark that had been guided in safety nearly through the riffle 
of the rapids would, after all, be capsized, even if it were not finally 
swamped. A less impetuous man than Mr. Hunt would have been a 
safer presiding officer for an occasion where there were such obvious 
possibilities of clashing, but good sense on one side and on the other 
prevented at all times more than the merest hint at the possibility 
of danger. : 
The only point at which there promised to be a serious hitch 
occurred in the first morning session, when it was moved that the 
members of the Western Association of Architects, attested by their 
secretary as being in good standing, should be admitted into the 
American Institute of Architects. The motion was made in entire 
ood faith, but it at once produced a protest from the members of the 
Vestern Association of Architects, who declared that they objected 
to being “admitted,” for they had understood that the members of 
each body were to enter on their new relations ari-in-arm, as it 
were. Various suggestions were made by one member and another, 
for every ore realized that the difficulty was merely a verbal one, 
but still no one could succeed in phrasing it so as to suit the necessi- 
ties of the occasion and the wishes of the members of the then un- 
affiliated societies. Mr. Hunt at length found a chance to explain 
that he thought that it would be necessary to adopt essentially the 
phraseology of the first motion, for the reason that he had a shrewd 
suspicion that unless the Western members were admitted into the 
old American Institute of Architects, the other method of coalition, 
whatever one might be adopted, would bring about the abrogation of 
the charter of the American Institute of Architects, which it was 
very desirable to have preserved. Before there was opportunity to 
continue the discussion, the committee of entertainment interjected 
an announcement that luncheon was ready, and the meeting was 
adjourned, to meet in the evening. This was a fortunate fortuity, 
as it gave members — that is, the few who were disposed to consider 
the matter of “admittance” in the light of a pill which it was desir- 
able not to swallow — opportunity to realize that it was only a verbal 
difficulty, and that all that the mover of the motion and his sup- 
porters ‘desired was that the consolidation should be effectively and 
legally brought about. It also gave members of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Architects who were disposed to pooh-pooh at the value 
of the charter of the American Institute of Architects a chance to 
realize that, though the Institute had no real estate or other property 
of much value to safeguard, it did have a most valuable property in 
that it was recognized by the courts as the properly-chartered repre- 
sentative of the architectural profession, and that it would be unwise 
in the last degree to jeopardize this slight protection that architects 
have in the contests into which they are drawn by asking the courts 
to look with as much respect on a body chartered in 1889 as upon 
one which had acted effectively under a charter for thirty-two years. 
The morning session thus brought to a close had been of the most 
harlequin complexion, and at a given moment it is extremely doubt- 
ful if the members in attendance, particularly the members of the 
Western Association of Architects, knew in what capacity they 
were acting: whether as members of the Western Association of 





Architects, as members of a joint Convention, or, towards the last, 
as members of the new organization. The convolutions and involu- 
tions of the proceedings were so difficult to follow that it is not sur- 
prising that they were followed by revolutions at the next session, 
when it became clear that it was necessary to undo some of the 
things which were supposed to have been done properly in the 
morning. 


MORNING SESSION, NOV. 20. 


The first session was opened by the President of the Western 
Association of Architects calling that body to order,— which was 
effected without calling out of order the members of the Institute 
there present. There were about 140 persons in the room, includ- 
ing the reporters, so that it was uncomfor‘ ably full, and this led to the 
subsequent meetings being held in a larger room, which the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce very kindly placed at the disposal of the 
Convention. 

After the reading of the annual address by Mr. Carlin and the 
calling of the roll by the Secretary, the Association was proceeding 
with its ordinary routine work of listening to the reading of the 
reports by its committees — and a few actually were read — when it 
occurred to some clear-headed member that business might be expe- 
dited if these reports should be referred to a committee of the to-be- 
organ'zed Institute, to be subsequently appointed in due course : this 
was accordingly done, and, as there appeared to be no other business 
to come before the meeting, the Western Association of Architects 
was adjourned, and this seemingly essential and simple proceeding 
made necessary in the evening the revolution spoken of. 

Mr. Carlin having vacated the chair, Mr. Hunt assumed it in his 
turn and called the Institute to order, and then delivered a short 
and emphatic address. Mr. Bloor then read the report of the Board 
of ‘Trustees, and the remaining Institute reports were referred, after 
the manner of the similar Association reports, to the future com- 
mittee. 

The Institute was then adjourned. The meeting was then con- 
sidered to be a joint Convention, and Mr. Hunt was elected tempo- 
rary chairman, though by this time people had become so confused 
that it is doubtful if any one knew whether during the remainder of 
the session Mr. Hunt was acting as temporary chairman of the joint 
body or as the President of the American Institute of Architects 
intent on extending a cordial welcome to those who had not before 
been under his direction. But before confusion became unbearable 
the meeting was adjourned to eight o’clock in the evening. 

The luncheon provided by the Ohio Association of Architects and 
enlivened by music was very enjoyable, materially, and gave a desir- 
able opportunity for members to move about and find out who was 
present, and to assure one another that all that was desired was that 
the coalition should be effected, even at the sacrifice of the keenest 
sentimental feelings, which were really non-vital. 


THE EXCURSION THROUGH THE SUBURBS. 

Taken six weeks earlier in the season, the drive through the 
suburbs of the city would have been a most enjoyable occupation for 
the afternoon, even for the Westerner who was probably somewhat 
familiar with the character of Western river-scenery, while to the 
Eastern man it afforded, while the light lasted, as full a measure of 
enjoyment as the leaden, rain-laden sky and smoke-charged atmos- 
phere, the bleak chilliness of the temperature and the condition of 
the mud-filled roads would allow. ‘The Committee of Arrangements 
were on this occasion caught napping, as it was found that, imposing 
as was the array of carriages provided, there were not quite enough, 
and a delay of half an hour or more was enforced while other 
equipages were procured. At length, headed by a tally-ho coach 
and two other four-in-hands, the long line of march was started, to 
the delight of the Cincinnati small boy, who seemed to follow on 
with tireless persistence, as his jeering voice sounded from the curb- 
stone all along the route. The impression that the visitor received of 
the business part of the city was that it consisted of but a single square 
of not very imposing buildings, amid which cheap lodging-houses 
and shooting-galleries nestled cheek-by-jowl with more pretentious 
buildings; that there was a multiplicity of street-cars, propelled by 
horses, by cable and by electricity; that the Post-office building was 
one of the most successful pieces of work turned out of the Govern- 
ment office during Mr. Maullet’s incumbency; that no citizens lived 
in the city, but that every one lived in the suburbs, which could be 
reached only by following the most tortuous and vermicular of paths, 
which, just after leaving the city streets, wound round amidst the 
most squalid territory that could possibly surround a large city. 
The impression made at this part of the drive was one of streets 
covered with flowing mud, shanties in every degree of decrepitude, 
and all covered with decaying iron-roofing — which made one under- 
stand that the conductors of the expedition could not be interested in 
advertising the advantages of this useful commodity — perched on 
the sides and at the tops of high banks separated from one another 
by wide and deep gullies, all wet, disordered, untidy, miserable. 
But when the suburbs proper were at length reached then the 
object of the drive was easily understood. What, nearer town, were 
torn and dishevelled gullies here were carefully-tended banks and 
lawns, offering, with the groups of walnut and other trees, settings 
than which an architect could desire no more inspirating. The pace 
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at which the long procession moved was rapid nage to prevent 
more than fleeting glances at the a but these glances showed 
that the employment of stone for a building material — for stone is 
used almost exclusively in the neighborhod — led to architects seek- 
ing a more truly architectural treatment than where shingles are the 
mainstay. The resulting buildings are, of course, of varied merit, 
though the average is fairly high. A stop was made at the house 
of Hon. W. S. Groesbeck, built about twenty years ago by Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin, the owner hospitably opening it for inspection in spite of 
the inclemency of the weather. Another house was to have been 
visited, but the lateness of the hour forbade a stop, and the same in- 
convenience stood in the way of the enjoyment of the last half of 
the ride, particularly that part which touched on the large public 
park near Avondale. 


EVENING SESSION. 


When the evening session was called to order, Mr. Hunt stated 
that he had submitted the question of the preservation of the Insti- 
tute charter to the best legal talent of the city, and thereupon 
read an opinion under five heads given by Judge J. D. Cox, which 
made it patent to every one in the room that the members of the 
Western Association of Architects must consent to be “ admitted ” 
into the Institute. The discussion that followed developed the fact 
that in the morning the Western Association of Architects had ad- 
journed simply, and that unless its dissolution were accomplished in 
some more effective way it would still continue to exist, a wheel within 
a wheel, a condition of things most undesirable. As it was yet in 
existence, this body was still capable of action, and that it might 
act the general meeting was adjourned for five minutes. Mr. 
Carlin took the chair, and once more called the Western Associa- 
tion of Architects to order. Naturally, members tried to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to do some forgotten things of slight 
importance, but the five minutes were too short to allow of this, and 
the time was even too short to find a way of dissolving the Associa- 
tion without making it absolutely necessary to do over again every 
single act from the beginning of the meetings. Finally, it was per- 
ceived that the only practicable way was to instruct the Secretary 
to correct his minutes of the morning session by inserting the words 
“sine die” after the word “adjourn”; he was also instructed to 
take any legal steps that might be necessar for surrendering the 
charter and transferring the property of the Western Association of 
Architects to the Institute. After this the supplementary meeting 
was adjourned — also sine die—and the Institute was once more 
called to order. 

It was then discovered that under the provisions of the original In- 
stitute constitution, as well as under the provisions contained in 
the new constitution and by-laws prepared by the Committtee on 
Consolidation and already adopted, it was not possible at this con- 
vention to discuss and amend the regulations there laid down. This 
was a great surprise and disappointment to almost all present, for 
it was generally believed that the most important object of the con- 
vention, after the act of consolidation had been consummated, was to 
discuss and amend the proposed regulations. But it was not to be, 
and the members who had come prepared to kick against one clause 
or another, found themselves compelled to reserve their rhetoric for 
the next convention. Probably nothing did so much to preserve the 
general tone of good-natured harmony than the shutting off of such 
discussion. 

The remainder of the brief session was occupied with the passing 
of votes of thanks to the Cincinnati Architectural Sketch-Club, the 
Ohio Association of Architects, the Mayor and the City of Cincinnati, 
the gentlemen who had opened their houses for inspection and to 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Committees were then appointed by the President to fix the 
amount of annual dues; to fix the place of holding the next annual 
convention, and two nominating-committees to prepare each a 
ticket of officers for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Stone, of Providence, offered as an amendment to the con- 
stitution, to be considered next year, that Fellows after reaching the 
age of seventy should, provided they had been for ten years in good 
standing in the Institute, be exempted from the further payment of 
dues. 

Just before the meeting adjourned a telegram was received from 
the Ontario Association of Architects congratulating the American 
Institute of Architects and the Western Association of Architects on 
the step they were taking, and wishing the members might derive 
all the hoped-for benefit when the Act was consummated. 





MORNING SESSION, THURSDAY, NOV. 21. 


The first act on reconvening on Thursday morning was the report 
of the Committee on Dues, and these, Mr. Gibson, of New York, as 
chairman, reported the committee had thought best to fix at ten 
dollars per annum. The report met with objections from both sides, 
and for opposite reasons: the Association members had paid but five 
dollars per year, and, though they were willing to pay ten, they did 
not care to pay twenty-five dollars, the former Institute due, and the 
sum which the old Institute members thought would be none too 
large if, as was desirable, the secretary and treasurer should be paid 
for their services. The discussion which followed brought many 
men to their feet, but the decisive argument was the fact that the 





Association had always paid its way on an assessment of five dollars, 
and a much larger body ought to be able to do as well with double 
the relative income at command. As already stated, Mr. McNamar- 
ra’s motion to compromise on fifteen dollars was lost by a narrow 
margin, and the dues for the ensuing year are fixed at ten dollars. 

The committee on the selecting of a site for the next convention 
reported in favor of Washington. An effort to substitute New 
York miscarried, and the next convention will be held at Wash- 
ington. 

The nominating-committees then reported their tickets as shown 
on the printed slips, and were instructed to distribute them. While 
this was being done Mr. Carlin asked leave to read a letter from Mr. 
Dankmar Adler, of Chicago, and, on receiving permission, began to 
read, Mr. Hunt rising as usual to listen. The letter opened in the 
usual way with expression of regret that he was unable to attend the 
meeting, but asked Mr. Carlin, in his behalf, to place in nomination 
for the presidency of the reconstructed Institute, Richard M. Hunt, 
of New York, concerning whose fitness for the office Mr. Adler 
wrote with such grace, enthusiasm and justice that the reading was 
interrupted by a burst of applause. When the unfortunate chair- 
man found what the letter really contained, he was unable to main- 
tain a demeanor of official attention, but sought what privacy he 
could find by sinking into his chair and covering his averted face 
with his hands, while the members sought to cover his agitation by 
prolonging their applause. Mr. Carlin then said that as Mr. Hunt's 
name headed both the tickets, he moved that Mr. Hunt be elected 
president by acclamation. The motion being seconded, the Secretary 
put it to vote, and the _— was so elected. When the applause 
had died away Mr. Hunt rose to his feet to make the customary 
acknowledgment, but all that his agitation would allow him to say 
was: “Gentlemen, that letter takes my breath away,” and those 
who listened to his half-stifled voice knew that he was not exaggera- 
ing its effect upon him. 

As the tickets placed in nomination for the secretaryship Mr. 
J. W. Root, of Chicago, and Mr. E. I. Nickerson, of Providence, Mr. 
Carlin asked, in Mr. Adler’s behalf, to nominate to the position Mr. 
A.J. Bloor, of New York, and he then read an additional paragraph 
from Mr. Adler's letter which expressed the belief that no man had 
labored in behalf of the profession so long, unselfishly and so effee- 
tively as Mr. Bloor. ‘This nomination was seconded, with applause. 
The ballots were then cast, and while the tellers were counting them 
Mr. J. W. Yost, of Columbus, read a paper on “ Professional Con- 
quest,” which, thanks to the poor acoustic properties of the room, 
was inaudible to most in the room, and the members finding they 
could not hear made the matter worse by breaking into conversation 
on all sides. 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On the reassembling of the convention, the first business was the 
reading of the result of the ballot, from which it appeared that the 
only tie-vote was for the place of Second Vice-president, for which 
office Mr. J. W. McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, and Mr. H. Van Brunt, 
of Kansas City, had received an equal number of votes. A second 
ballot secured the place for Mr. McLaughlin, and, fortunately, Mr. 
Van Brunt was elected to a three years’ directorship through Mr. 
McLaughlin’s having been elected to that place also, since his name 
appeared on both tickets, but in different capacities. 

The list of officers thus elected is as follows: 

President, Richard M. Hunt, of New York; First Vice-president, 
W. W. Carlin, of Buffalo; Second Vice-president, J. W. Me- 
Laughlin, of Cincinnati; , Secretary, John W. Root, of Chicago ; 
Treasurer, 8. A. Treat, of Chicago. 

Directors for three years: Edward H. Kendall, of New York; 
Chas. A. Cummings, of Boston; Dankmar Adler, of Chicago ; 
Henry Van Brunt, of Kansas City; Jas. G. Cutler, of Rochester ; 
C. E. Illsley, of St. Louis; E. T. Littell, of New York; Jas. H. 
Windrim, of Philadelphia. 

Directors for two years: R. S. Peabody, of Boston; R. W. Gibson, 
of New York; W. W. Clay, of Chicago; Stanford White, of New 
York; C. A. Coolidge, of Boston; W. H. Hayes, of Minneapolis ; 
O. P. Hatfield, of New York; W. R. Briggs, of Bridgeport. 

Directors for one year: T. P. Chandler, of Philadelphia; Adolf 
Cluss, of Washington; J. C. Stevens, of Portland; C. F. Schwein- 
furth, of Cleveland; Sidney Smith, of Omaha; G. W. Lloyd, of De- 
troit; W. C. Smith, of Nashville; A. C. Bruce, of Atlanta. 

Mr. Bloor received a complimentary vote of twenty-two for the 
office of Secretary, and the convention also offered to him and to Mr. 
Hatfield votes of thanks for the faithful and disinterested manner in 
which they had so long discharged the duties of Secretary and 
Treasurer of the original Institute. 

The committee, which had had in charge the consideration of the 
important question of the employment of a clerk-of-works, was con- 
tinued and enlarged, and instructed to report at the next convention. 

A new committee was appointed to consider how the members of 
State Associations and Chapters, who were not already members of 
the Institute, might become so with as little delay as possible. A 
committee on professional ethics was also appointed. 

As no other business offered at the moment, Mr. Glenn Brown, 
of Washington, read a paper on the evaporation of trap-seals, which 
was quite inaudible to most persons in the room. 
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Mr. McNamarra of St. Louis then followed with an interesting 
—the more that it was quite audible — paper on domes and towers. 
The Secretary was then instructed to prepare and distribute to 
such journals as he might select, such synopsis of the proceedings as 
was desirable to place before the profession in advance of the 
publication of the annual “ Proceedings.” A member suggested that 
this was hardly necessary, inasmuch as several professional journals 
were represented at the convention by reporters, and they would 
‘wees 4 publish at once full reports of the proceedings. ‘This, 
owever, seemed hardly to be satisfactory to some of the members, 
and the instructions were unchanged. 

The question of publication having been broached, Mr. Gibson, of 
New York, said that inasmuch as the American Architect had 
always been the official journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects for purposes of publication, he would suggest that this connec- 
tion be continued. As the suggestion at once brought out a protest 
from different parts of the room, and it so appeared that the mem- 
bers did not care to discriminate for or against any of the archi- 
tectural journals now published, the suggestion was withdrawn. 

During the discussion of the question of annual dues, considerable 
stress was laid on the injustice of expecting unpaid officials to incur 
the expenses of attending the necessary directors’ meetings and the 
annual conventions, and it was the hope of those who urged the 
larger annual due that in this way might be obtained a sum which 
could be drawn on for a part of, if not all, these burdensome expenses. 
[The matter of lightening the expenses of the Executive Committee 
was, we believe, left to the discretion of the directors]. At this stage 
of proceedings the same matter came up in broader fashion in the 
shape of a proposition that it should be part of the directors’ duties 
to consider and report whether it were not feasible to devise a 
practicable method by which the expenses of the members attending 
the convention might be equalized. As this is an obviously simple 
thing to accomplish by computing the mileage of those who signify 
their intention of attending and then assessing the amount equally 
on all such members, it may be hoped that a step will soon be taken 
which will make these annual meetings larger and more really repre- 
sentative of the whole country. A delegation could under such 
conditions afford to come from San Francisco even, while the Eastern 
men would not be materially affected by the small addition to their 
own individual expenses. it was, really, of all the suggestions made 
during the entire convention, the one best worth the making. 

Letters were read from the Mayor, Board of Trade, architects 
and other bodies in Denver inviting the Institute to hold its next 
convention in that city, but the invitation, as the site was already 
decided on, was declined with thanks. 

The last important act of the meeting was taken by Mr. Brown, of 
Washington, who offered as an amendment to the constitution, to be 
acted on next year, a resolution that each Chapter of the Institute 
might send to the annual convention a member or delegation entitled 
to cast a vote on all questions equal in amount to the full member- 
ship of such Chapter. In other words, the matter of representa- 
tion by proxy, which we have advocated, is now properly brought 
before the Institute for consideration, and when one looks back on the 
business which was actually transacted during the convention, it is 
discovered that the greater part of the business either was actually 
done or could have been as well done by small committees whose 
action would naturally give much more satisfaction if it were taken 
with the advice and consent of their fellows, who had delegated to 
them full power to act. than ever can the action of individual mem- 
bers, whose presence on a committee hinges on the accident of their 
happening to be at a convention, where the president’s eye chances to 
fall upon them. 

After this as no further business offered the convention adjourned, 
subject to the call of the directors. 

















[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.) 


HOUSE OF A. W. NICKERSON, ESQ., DEDHAM, MASS. MESSRS. 
SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


(Helio-chrome, issued only with the Imperial Edition.) 


THE HOME BUILDINGS ON THE BARDWOLD PROPERTY OF MRS. A. 
W. BAIRD, MERION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MR. BENJAMIN LIN- 
FOOT, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HIS group of buildings comprises both garden and stable offices, 
each with an enclosed yard separate and distinct from the 
other; the first has tropical, rose and greenhouses, graperies, 
pottery-sheds and gardeners’ sitting and sleeping rooms also a work- 
shop with a pigeon-loft over, and underneath the carriage-house a 
large cellar for the storage of winter vegetables: the stable portion 
embraces harness-rooms, men’s sitting and sleeping rooms, coach- 
house with carriage-loft over reached by a carriage-hoist, and single 
and box stalls with an isolated “hospital box;” the hay and feed 





shoots are placed in an annex shut off by doors from the stable. 
The exterior is built of light stone up to the square, and the gables 
and yard walls with brown brick finished with brown terra-cotta 
copings and finials, the whole of the interior is faced with red 
pressed brick; floors laid with asphaltum and the yards paved with 
asphaltum blocks. The total cost including a large underground 
rain-water cistern holding forty thousand gallons of water, hot-water 
heating apparatus, pumps and elevated tanks was $52,000. 


THE THOMAS JEFFERSON ASSOCIATION BUILDING, BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. MR. FRANK FREEMAN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tue building is built of stone, terra-cotta and moulded _ brick, 
Spanish tile roof. The building is now about up to the first-story 


| beams. The basement will be used as a restaurant; the first story has 


a large hall with a gallery for public meetings. The remainder 
of the building will be used for offices. The entire structure will 
cost about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, total cost. 


HOUSE FOR MISS E. F. MASON, DUBLIN, N. E. MESSRS. LONG- 
FELLOW, ALDEN & HARLOW, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tue first story is of local field-stone and seam-faced ledge-stone, 
and the chimneys are topped out with the same. The wall is lined 
on inside with a four-inch brick wall giving a four-inch air-space. 
The terrace walls are stone and floor of terrace is of brick on 
edge. ‘The remaining walls and roof are shingled and stained. 


SIGMA-PHI CHAPTER-HOUSE, GENEVA, N. Y. MR. THOMAS 
NOLAN, ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


COURT—-HOUSE, SAVANNAH, GA. MR. W. G. PRESTON, ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DESIGNS FOR HARDWARE SUBMITTED IN A COMPETITION OF THE 
T-SQUARE CLUB BY MR. ARTHUR TRUSCOTT, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 





MR. R. M. HUNT’S ADDRESS. 


FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES OF THE A. I. A.: 

THIRTY-TWO years ago a few architects convened in the city of 
New York for the purpose of considering the expediency of organ- 
izing a professional society, the object of which, as set forth in the 
constitution, was to unite in fellowship the architects of this continent 
and to combine their efforts so as to properly promote the artistic, 
scientific and practical efficiency of the profession. This resulted in 
a constitution adopted in February, 1857, and incorporated in March 
of the same year, as the American Institute of Architects. The 
continual and rapid growth of the requirements of civilization, the 
immense distance between the great business centres of the East and 
West, made it advisable to establish Chapters as integral portions of 
the Institute, and in order to compensate for these and other difli- 
culties, the federal system of local organizations was adopted in 
1867 as the best method of reaching directly the necessities of the 
profession throughout the country. 

To-day, when the Twenty-third Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects meets at Cincinnati, the full force of the 
original intention of the founders is impressive with a great signifi- 
cance. The Institute and its younger brother, the Western Associa- 
tion, stretch out their hands in fraternal greeting, as they meet to 
effect the unification of the two great architectural associations of the 
United States and to consider the carefully prepared report of the 
special committee on consolidation, which has been published in 
advance, that each member present might bring the result of his 
deliberations to bear upon the discussion of the best method to 
accomplish the end in view. 

The Institute depends upon the Chapters for. its very life blood, 
and could not exist any more than the body without its members, if 
the Chapters were not alive and active. Chapters should therefore 
be strong in membership and earnest in work, perfecting every sug- 
gestion for the advancement of the profession, considering and 
furthering all educational and helpful methods, and bringing to- the 
conventions of the Institute all matters accomplished and under 
consideration that may be of interest to the profession at large. 

The practising architect, from the very diversity of his duties and 
requirements, gains largely by constant intercourse with his con- 
freres. The interchange of ideas and personal experience are of 
inestimable benefit to him, and consequently to his clients; in fact, 
it should be the self-protective duty of every architect to belong to 
one of the Chapters. I would here suggest that too often young 
men, fresh from study, in the fire of ambitious enthusiasm, but yet 
untaught by stern lessons of experience, are eager to establish new 
leagues, associations, societies and clubs, rather than afliliate with 
established institutions, and reap the profit of proved effort. 

A little reflection would teach them that the older institutions have 
formulated those rules and regulations, those principles of art and 
practice, which have elevated the profession in America to its 
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present honorable standing. That through the insistent and per- 
sistent course of the Institute, for the rights, for the dignity, and for 
the position of architecture as a fine art, so long ignored in this 
country, they have, through precedents created for them, been 
spared some fierce contests. 

Let them rather profit by the paternal care of the Institute, as 
their advisor and advocate, stretching forth with the strength and 
vigor of new inspirations to reach the ideals of its standards, taking 
for their underlying principle mutual assistance and codperation in 
the more familiar intercourse of the Chapters. 

The report of the Special Committee on Consolidation is so wisely 
considered and so admirably expressed that it leaves nothing for me 
to say, beyond words of commendation, and to impress upon you 
that the earnest efforts of these gentlemen in thus providing for the 
merging of the two great architectural associations of our country 
into a common Institute is not a funeral dirge to “ring out the old, 
and ring in the new,” but a refrain, ancient as history, and strong as 
truth, “‘ Union is force.” 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CONSOLIDATED AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF ARCHITECTS AND WESTERN ASSOCIATION 
OF ARCHITECTS. 

ARTICLE I. 


Tue corporate name of this Society shall be The American Institute 
of Architects. 


ARTICLE Il. 


The objects of this Institute are: To unite in fellowship the archi- 
tects of this continent, and to combine their efforts so as to promote 
the artistic, scientific and practical efficiency of the profession. 


ARTICLE III. 


Section 1. The Institute shall consist of Fellows, of Corresponding 
and of Honorary Members. 

Sec. 2. The condition of membership as Fellows shall be the honor- 
able practice of the profession of architecture, in accordance with the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Institute. 

Sec. 3. The status of an architect is hereby defined as follows: An 
architect is a professional person, whose occupation consists in origi- 
nating and supplying artistic and scientific data preliminary to and in 
connection with the construction of buildings, their appurtenances and 
decorations ; in supervising the operations of contracts therefor, and in 
preparing contracts between the proprietors and contractors thereof. 

Sec. 4. No member shall accept direct or indirect compensation for 
services rendered in the practice of his profession other than the fees 
received from his client. 


ARTICLE Iv. 


The officers of the Institute shall be as follows: a President, a First 
and Second Vice-president, a Treasurer, a Secretary and a Board of 
Directors, consisting of the above-mentioned officers, ex officio, and of 
twenty-four other Fellows of the Institute. 


ARTICLE V. 


The Institute shall hold an Annual Convention and such other meet- 
ings as shall be ordered. 


ARTICLE VI. 


This Constitution may be altered or amended only upon a two-thirds 
vote of all the Fellows, ascertained by a letter-ballot on the proposition 
of the Board of Directors or of an Annual Convention. 


BY-LAWS OF THE CONSOLIDATED AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
AND WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


ARTICLE I. -——- MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. Fellows shall be practising architects, residing in America, 
whose professional status shall be demonstrated to comply with the 
Constitution, and who shall be admitted or elected in the manner 
hereinafter set forth. 

Sec. 2. Candidates for admission to Fellowship shall submit to the 
Board of Directors, through the Secretary, an application for member- 
ship made as follows: 
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To the Board of Directors of the American ‘Aeatinnte of “Architects 


My full name is....... paaeg eccareeaeen 9ceneeeces ennsnead o. seosece ay 
My business address is........- onbe sh nneehbentiesnchas SEG REED PE 
Se OE WNT GIN We no os ve ca sidanpees ceccteess onda sceausevedheeaces 
I have practised the profession of architecture for. were tte ears. 


The accompanying photographs, numbered respectively 1, 2 and 3, oo 
completed buildings erected from my plans and under my supervision. 

No 1 is a (here give general description of building). 

No. 2, Do, 

No. 3, Do. 

The accompanying drawings are (here enumerate and describe such 
drawing as the candidate desires to submit). We, Fellows of the American 
Institute of Architects, hereby indorse Mr............... +++.. 8 application 
for Fellowship. We know him personally ; we know his work ; we believe 
him to be worthy of membership. 


All applications of and any further information concerning candi- 
dates shall be considered confidential by the Board of Directors, which 
shall absolutely reject or provisionally accept each application, and 
shall cause the Secretary to send each Fellow of the Institute the 


names and addresses of the candidates provisionally accepted, together 





with those of their endorsers. The Board of Directors shall, at its first 
session under these By-Laws, formulate and publish rules for the 
conduct of a letter-ballot by all the Fellows of the Institute, in accord- 
ance with which rules the application of each candidate shall be 
balloted upon. In the case of each candidate, these ballots are to be 
opened and counted by the Board of Directors at a meeting held not 
less than thirty days after the above-prescribed notice of such applica- 
tion shall have been sent to each Fellow by the Secretary. 

If, upon counting the letter-ballots received, it is found that five or 
more ballots have been cast against the admission of any candidate, he 
shall be declared rejected — otherwise he shall be declared duly elected 
a Fellow of the Institute. 

Any rejected candidate may make a new application after the expi- 
ration of one year. 

Sec. 3. Fellows who have relinquished the practice of the profes- 
sion, and thereby lost their right to Fellowship of the Institute, also 
foreign architects, civil engineers and other scientific men, as well as 
amateurs of distinction, may be elected Corresponding or Honorary 
members of the Institute at any Annual Convention upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Dire:tors. Corresponding and Honorary 
members shall have all the privileges of the Institute, except that of 
voting and of eligibility to office. The membership of any Honorary 
or Corresponding member residing on this continent shall cease when- 
ever he engages in the active practice of architecture. 

Sec. 4. All resignations shall be made in writing to the Board of 
Directors, and addressed to the Secretary; but a resignation shall not 
release the member presenting it from any obligation to the Institute, 
and all interest in the property of the Institute of members resigning 
or otherwise ceasing to be members shall be vested in the Institute. 

Sec. 5. All questions of discipline shall be acted upon by the Board 
of Directors, which shall decide absolutely and without recourse any 
questions of unprofessional conduct, non-payment of dues or action 
conflicting with the Constitution or By-Laws, and, acting under this 
By-Law, the Board may pass a vote of censure or drop a name from 
the roll; but no such action shall be taken until the accused shall have 
had an opportunity to be heard in his own defence. 


ARTICLE I1l.-—— MEETINGS, 


A Convention of the Institute shall be held annually. The time and 
place of holding the Convention, when not fixed by the preceding Con- 
vention, shall be determined by the Board of Directors. Special meet- 
ings of the Institute may be called at any time by the Board of 
Directors, and shall be called by the Secretary whenever the President 
or a Vice-president shall have been so requested in writing by not less 
than fifty Fellows, setting forth the purpose of such meeting. At any 
such special meeting, no business other than that specified in the call 
shall be considered except by a three-fourths vote of the Fellows 
present and voting. 

Fifty Fellows shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of ordi- 
nary business. 


ARTICLE III. — ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES. 


An election for officers of the Institute, as enumerated in Article 4 of 
the Constitution, shall be held at each Annual Convention. The 
election shall be by ballot. A plurality vote shall elect. The officers 
elected shall enter office on the lst of January following their election, 
and shall hold office until their successors qualify. 


ARTICLE IV.-- PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Sec. 1. The President shall be elected at each Annual Convention to 
serve one year; and he may be re-elected for the next following year, 
but after serving such second term no President shall be eligible to re- 
election until two years shall have elapsed. Any Fellow shall be 
eligible to the office of President. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of the Institute and shall 
be Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 2. A first and second Vice-president shall be elected at each 
Annual Convention, to serve for one year; and inacase of the absence 
of the President or of his inability to act, his duties shall devolve on the 
Vice-presidents, in the order of precedence. 


ARTICLE V.-—— SECRETARY. 


Sec. 1. The Secretary shall be elected at the Annual Convention, to 
serve for one year. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Institute, and of the Board of Directors, and of all matters of which a 
record shall be deemed advisable by the Institute in convention or by 
the Board of Directors. The Secretary shall notify the members of 
their election, shall keep a roll of the members of the Institute, shall 
issue notices for all meetings of the Institute, and shall conduct its cor- 
respondence. He shall also be the keeper of the seal .of the Institute. 

Sec. 3. The records and the correspondence, except in relation to 
qualifications of candidates for membership, shall at all reasonable 
times, be open to the inspection of Fellows of the Institute. 

Sec. 4. ‘The Secretary shall be allowed the sum of $1,500 per annum 
for clerical assistance. 


ARTICLE VI,—— TREASURER. 


Sec. 1. The Treasurer shall be elected at each Annual Convention 
to serve for one year; he shall collect and, under the direction of the 
Board of Directors, disburse the funds; he shall keep the accounts of 
the Institute in books belonging to it, which shall be at all times open 
to the inspection of the Board of Directors ; he shall report at every 
annual meeting and oftener if required, on the state of the funds. 

Sec. 2. The accounts of the Treasurer shall be audited by a:com- 
mittee of three, appointed by the Institute at the first session of each 
Annual Convention. The committee shall report before the close of 
the Convention. No member of the Board of Directors shall be an 
auditor. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer shall have power, with the approval of the 
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Board of Directors, to employ, at the expense of the Institute, such 
clerical aid as may be necessary in the discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE VII.—— FINANCE. 


See. 1. The initiation fee of Fellows admitted after the first Con- 
vention shall be ten dollars ($10), and shall be paid to the Treasurer 
within three months of the date of notification to the candidate of his 
election, in default of which payment the election shall be void. 

The annual dues of Fellows shall be as fixed by a majority of the 
members at the first Annual Convention, payable to the Treasurer in 
the month of February in each year. [For the year 1889-90 they are 
$10.00}. : 

Sec. 2. No Fellow who shall be in arrears for dues shall be permitted 
to vote, or to exercise any of the privileges of membership, and any 
Fellow who shall be twelve months in arrears shall be subject toa 
penalty of 20 per cent per annum. 

Sec. 3. Fellows elected in any year after August 1, shall pay only 
one-half of the annual dues for that year. 
sec. 4. Actual travelling expenses and necessary disbursements of 
the President, Secretary and Treasurer shall be paid by the Treasurer, 
when audited by the Board of Directors, who shall also have power to 
approve and audit like expenses and disbursements of committees. 


ARTICLE VIII. — BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Sec. 1. At the first convention of the re-organized Institute there 
shall be elected twenty-four Directors, of whom eight shall be elected 
for three years, eight for two years, and eight for one year; at each 
succeeding Annual Convention eight Directors shall be elected for a 
term of three years. 

No Director whose term of office has expired shall be re-elected for 
the next ensuing term. This provision does not apply to ex officio 
members of the Board. 

Sec. 2. The duties of the Board of Directors shall be as follows: In 
the interim between Conventions of the Institute, the Directors shall 
be the custodians and conservators of all the properties and interests 
of the Institute, and they shall have full power and authority, and it 
shall be their duty to do all things (within the limitations fixed by the 
Constitution and By-Laws) which, in their opinion, shall be conducive 
to the welfare of the Institute. 

The Board of Directors shall hold at least two meetings in each 
year, one within ten days after the beginning of its term of office, and 
another within thirty days before the regular Annual Convention of 
the Institute. At the former meeting it shall elect an Exective Com- 
mittee and formulate a plan of action for itself and for said committee 
for the ensuing official year, and at the last-mentioned meeting it shall 
receive and act upon the reports of officers, of Chapters, and of stand- 
ing and of special committees, and shall prepare its annual report to 
the Convention. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall also, at its first meeting, 
formulate and publish for the information of the Institute such rules 
and regulations as it may deem expedient and necessary to establish 
for the furtherance of the discharge of its duties and responsibilities. 
In these rules and regulations shall be embodied a statement defining 
its delegation of powers to the Executive Committee and to any other 
committees that may be appointed by the Board. 


ARTICLE IX.— EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee shall consist of seven members, of whom 
the President, Secretary and Treasurer of the Institute shall be three. 
The President and Secretary of the Institute shall be, respectively, 
Chairman and Secretary of the said committee. 

ARTICLE X. 

The Institute shall encourage the formation and continuance of 
State and local associations, which shall be known within the Institute 
as Chapters. These bodies shall continue, and shall be organized 
under charters from the Institute, which may be granted by the Board 
of Directors, and which shall clearly define the limits of territory and 
jurisdiction of the bodies existing or to be formed. The general forma- 
tion, government, standard of membership and form of election of 
members in these bodies shall be uniformly prescribed by the Institute, 
but each body shall have the power to make such further rules and 
By-Laws as it may deem best, provided that no action shall be taken 
which shall conflict with the Constitution and By-Laws of the Institute. 

ARTICLE XI. 

These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting of the Institute by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting, provided notice 
of any proposed amendment shall have been sent by the Secretary to 
each Fellow at least thirty days before the amendment is to be voted 
upon. 


ARTICLE XII. 

Sect. 1. Upon consolidation, the Fellows and Associates of the 
American Institute of Architects and the Fellows of the Western 
Association of Architects shall become Fellows of the reorganized 
American Institute of Architects upon their membership being certi- 
fied to by the Board of Trustees of the one and the Board of Directors 
of the other, respectively, attested by the signature of the President 
and Secretary of each organization. 

Sec. 2. All property belonging to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and to the Western Association of Architects shall, upon consoli- 
dation, become the property of the reorganized body. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


The officers elected at the first Convention of the reorganized Insti- 
tute shall enter upon the discharge of the duties of their respective 
offices immediately after their election thereto, and shall hold office 
until the first of January, 1891, or until their successors shall have 
been elected and shall have qualified. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
This Constitution and these By-Laws, and the consolidation of the 





American Institute of Architects and the Western Association of 
Architects into the reorganized American Institute of Architects 
therein provided for, shall not take effect until the meeting of the two 
organizations in joint convention. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS. 


To THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: 


Since the Convention of last year, held in October, in Buffalo, 
your Board, under the chairmanship of the President, have held fif- 
teen (15) meetings in the Institute quarters, Welles Building, 18 
Broadway, New York. a 

The most important and absorbing work of your Board has been 
that with reference to consolidation, which has been the subject of 
much correspondence with the special committee charged with the 
details of the matter, and has exclusively occupied the attention of a 
number of meetings —one of them, that of September 19th, being 
held jointly with the Directors of the W. A. A. " 

The results of these deliberations have already come before you, 
first early in the year, in the circular embodying a proposed Consti- 
tution and By-Laws for the new organization; then in the letter- 
ballot, giving the almost unanimous vote in favor of unification, and 
now in this joint-meeting of the two old organizations, and the pro- 
gramme or order of business before you. 

Your Board, in its Annual Report two years ago, gave you the 
information that a responsible and active society of architects in 
Western New York, then of goodly numbers, and which has since 
increased to over fifty members, and seems to be — not without good 
grounds — hopeful of carrying through the Legislature of its State 
a most important measure, and, as probably most well-trained 
architects think, a most desirable one for the good of the profession 
and its art, your Board stated that this Association had made over- 
tures to it for affiliation with the Institute, in a body, as one of its 
Chapters, provided the Board would commit itself beforehand to 
give its influence and labors toward carrying out this measure; but 
that your Board had not found it right to consider any proposition 
implying the least jeopardy to its paramount obligation, as trustees 
of the interests of the profession, to keep its judgment untrammelled 
by pledges. 

Last August another association of, to quote, “about a dozen of 
the best men” in the place, and now numbering twenty, alsu wrote to 
your Secretary, with a view to coalescence with the Institute as one 
of its Chapters. In this case no conditions were imposed, except the 
implied one, that the association should be admitted bodily. As, 
however, the Convention showed it was not the desire of the Insti- 
tute to make the condition of admittance as a body free to any of the 
architectural fraternities except the Western Association of Archi- 
tects, your Board could only encourage those of the fraternity in 
question who were not already members of the Institute to send 
their credentials and applications as individuals. 

Both of the brotherhoods above mentioned have since affiliated 
with the W. A. A. 

Correspondence of a similar nature has been had with various 
parties in different sections of the Union, one location being in 
Southern California. But, although in answer to a letter from the 
Secretary of the W. A. A., your Board expressed its opinion that 
either the Western Association or the Institute might, with perfect 
propriety, take in new members during the processes toward con- 
solidation, which have so largely employed each organization during 
the last two years, your Board, as stated in its last report, thought it 
on the whole better for its own part not to seek new candidates, but 
mainly to deal with its old applications, and during the closing year 
has elected but nine (9) Fellows, viz.: Messrs. J. H. Pierce, of 
Elmira, N. Y.; E. M. Buell and G. W. Baxter, Jr., of Syracuse, 
N. Y.; G. F. Shepley, C. H. Rutan, C. A. Coolidge and W. C. 
Richardson, each of Boston, all by first election; and Messrs. W. M. 
Poindexter, of Washington, and O. Dockstader, of Elmira, N. Y., 
formerly Associates, while to the latter grade there have been added 
three new names, those of Messrs. Edward Sidel, of Birmingham, 
Alabama; Amos J. Boyden, of Philadelphia, and Albert L. West, of 
Richmond, Va. 

To the Corresponding Membership of the Institute has been added 
the first individual, outside of the Caucasian race, that has appeared 
in the list of any grade of the Institute, viz.: Mr. Kingo Tatsuno, a 
graduate of the Imperial Institute of Japan and architect of the 
proposed Bank of Japan, to whom your Secretary furnished letters 
of introduction during his late visit to this country, on behalf of his 
government, for the purpose of studying the construction and 
methods of our banks. Your Secretary has also given letters of in- 
troduction to another Japanese gentleman, introduced by Mr. Tat- 
suno, viz.: Mr. S. Sadachi, of the Ministry of Communications of 
Japan, and on a visit here for the purpose of investigating the con- 
struction and methods of our post-oflices. 

Thus the profession and the Institute have contributed a link 
toward that mutually strengthening and sustaining chain of brother- 
hood, with which modern civilization, with its arts and sciences, 
binds together all the nations of the earth and all the children of the 
one common Father. 

Your Board, as usual, has been called in several instances to 
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consider and adjudicate upon the rights of the different members of 
the Institute who have been party to controversies relating to the 
designing or execution of contemplated buildings, the most important 
being that between the United States Government and the originally 
appointed firm of architects of the Congressional Library building. 
Another case related to the accepted preliminary designs of a large 
church in Buffalo; another, to a monument in Cleveland, and 
another to the working-drawings of a house in Omaha, Neb. Ap- 
peals have been made by several other members for adjudication as 
to alleged inter-professional grievances, on which your Board has not 
yet had opportunity to take final action. 

Prof. Allen C. Conover, of the-chair of Civil Engineering in the 
University of Wisconsin, having informed your Secretary that he 
was engaged in making tests. for the use of his students, of the vari- 
ous brands of American cements, and having asked for information 
on various points, your Board referred his letter to Mr. Adolf Cluss, 
of the Washington Chapter, and Fellow of the Institute, whose valu- 
able paper was adopted as a memorial by that Chapter, on the subject 
of the establishment of a Central Station for Building Materials in 
the United States. You will remember, Mr. Cluss made an exhaus- 
tive reply, embracing ample information of great service to Professor 
Conover, who cordially acknowledged his obligations therefor. Your 
Board recommend the memorial just mentioned to the consideration, 
and its objects to the promotion of the re-organized Institute. 

Near the end of last year, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, through their Secretary, Mr. Geo. M. Phelps, communi- 
cated with your Board on the subject of the codperation of this Insti- 
tute, with that, and perhaps other technical bodies for the purpose 
of joint occupation of permanent quarters. Your Board appointed 
Mr. Littell a committee of one to confer with the Society; but for 
obvious reasons, the project was not encouraged till further progress 
should be made in the matter of consolidation. 

An old member of the Institute, Mr. R. M. Upjohn, has pro- 
vosed the following amendment to the Schedule of Charges of the 
Instlente, viz.: “ When the drawings and specifications are ready for 
contract, the architect is entitled to 34 per cent.” 

Before closing its labors under the present By-Laws, your Board 
desires to call your attention at once — instead of waiting for results, 
as has been its custom under less exceptional circumstances —to a 
correspondence which may possibly prove the forerunner of the 
available citation of important authority in favor of the profession : 

New YORK, August 24, 1887. 
To tue Epiror or ‘‘ Wepster’s Dictionary” : — 

Sir, — In view of the report that “‘ Webster’s Dictionary ’”’ is in process 
of re-editing, it has been suggested to me by a prominent member of 
the American Institute of Architects to call your attention to the fact 
that in their specifications, contracts and other documents the archi- 
tectural profession is accustomed to make a distinction-between the 
words ‘‘supervise’’ and ‘‘ superintend.’”’ They use the former word 
to express the general and intermittent oversight given by an architect, 
with special reference to masses and main features in the manual execu- 
tion, in brick, stone, wood or what not of the various designs which have 
first been created from his brain on the drawing-board and in the speci- 
fication ; and they use the word ‘‘ superintend’’ to express the constant 
and close attention to detail given, when called for under the contract, 
by some subordinate (in England generally, and here sometimes, 
called the clerk-of-the-works) to each structure erected from such 
designs. 

One of the most fruitful causes of friction and trouble in this world 
is the more or less diverse valuation placed on the same word by 
different people, each party consciously or unconsciously interpreting 
it in its own interests. A common understanding of the terminology 
employed in the dealings between architects and their clients is, there- 
fore, most desirable, and this remark applies not only to American, but 
to all the English-speaking countries which your dictionary influences. 

This is why I venture to ask your attention to the subject of con- 
forming its ex-cathedra dicta to the varying shades of meaning that 
appear to us to be consonant alike with the sources of the two words 
in question and with their acceptation among cultivated specialists, if 
not universally among the laity. Iam quite conscious that my request 
may seem to be a bold one, but it can hardly fail to strike you that the 
concentrated attention inevitably called for from a specialist as regards 
only two words in his nomenclature — and those as important as any in 
relation to his professional practice—may somewhat balance that 
diffused over the myriad definitions of his lexicons, even by a philolo- 
gist competent to regulate the never-ending changes and accretions in 
the many-score thousand words of our vernacular. 

Yours very respectfully, 
A. J. Bioor, Secretary, A. I. A. 


A reply was received from the publishers, thanking your Secretary 
on their own behalf and that of the editor, for the communication 
and promising to give its matter consideration. 

Recently, your Secretary, in view of the fact that the “ Century 
Dictionary” is underway, transmitted a copy of the above-mentioned 
letter to the editor-in-chief thereof: the reply to which, under date 
of September 10, 1889, from one of the publishers is as follows : 

«Prof. W. D. Whitney, has sent me the copy of your note to the 
editor of ‘ Webster’s Dictionary,’ about the words, ‘supervise’ and 
‘superintend.’ Your suggestions have been placed on file, and will 
be carefully considered when the words in question come up for dis- 
cussion.” 

Respectfully submitted for the Board of Trustees, by 


A. J. Bioor. 
NOVEMBER 153, 1889, 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE WESTERN 
ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS ON THE STATIS- 
TICS OF COMPETITION. 


Tue following report was accepted by the Convention and referred 
to the appropriate committee for consideration : 

This Committee has the honor to report that in view of the 
ascertained scarcity of authentic and valuable statistics on competi- 
tions, its powers were enlarged at the last convention of this body, 
and it was authorized to attempt to secure amelioration of the 
ordinary terms of competitions, wherever favorable opportunity 
might offer for its intervention. 

n accordance with these instructions the Chairman soon after- 
ward addressed a note to the managers of a competition in a large 
Western city, pointing out the most objectionable of the terms 
offered, which gave no protection whatever to competing architects, 
and offering, if desired, to indicate such changes in the terms as ex- 
perience had shown to be necessary to the proper conduct of such 
enterprises, and to enlist the participation of reputable members of 
the profession. A copy of this note was sent at the same time to a 
leading architect in the same city, inviting correspondence if the 
further interposition of the Committee was desired. No reply was 
received to either letter. 

In co-operation with several St. Louis architects, this Committee 
has been more successful with the St. Louis City-hall Competition. 
Every modification in the terms which it has proposed has been 
granted willingly, and the Code finally — is believed to com- 
prise practically every condition which architects are agreed upon 
as necessary, and to be one of the most comprehensive, enlightened 
and equitable documents of the kind which have ever been put forth 
by any municipality or other body desirous of securing competitive 
designs from architects. The credit for this result is due, however, 
quite as much to the assistance of St. Louis architects, individually, 
as to your Committee,—a most satisfactory harmony having pre- 
vailed throughout. 

It is the belief of your Committee that this St. Louis Code is 
destined to form a precedent of the highest value in influencing the 
conduct of all subsequent enterprises of this character. While 
neglecting no interest of the city, as the promoter of the competition, 
its terms towards architects are so fair and comprehensive, and so 
adequate to the recognized necessities of such contests, that its 
adoption marks an area in the history of this vexed subject. It is 
confidently believed that in many cases a reference to this document 
will be entirely sufficient to secure the same conditions from other 
competition managers. 

With this view your Committee presents herewith a copy of the 
Code for the St. Louis City-hall Competition, and asks that it be 
filed as an appendix to this report. 


IN REGARD TO THE GENERAL SUBJECT OF ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 


1. Our observation leads us to concur in the already established 
opinion that, as usually conducted, they are not only unnecessary, 
but positively detrimental to the profession and to the architecture 
of the country. Clients do not gain thereby in the quality of archi- 
tectural services received, or the quality of the designs adopted. 

This results not so much because it would be impossible to select, 
from the number submitted, a better design than any given one 
obtained without competition, as from the method in which competi- 
tions are usually decided. It rarely occurs that expert juries ate 
called in, and when they are, their decision is treated as suggestive 
rather than as conclusive, — the final judgment being rendered by a 
committee, not one of whom even pretends to know anything about 
architecture. 

2. One difficulty in the way of accomplishing more by your Com- 
mittee is the fact that we frequently do not hear of competitions 
until it is too late to secure any modification of the terms offered. 

If the members of the profession, upon hearing that a competition 
was contemplated, would notify your Committee at once, and in the 
meantime refrain from signifying any acceptance of unsatisfactory 
terms until we could communicate with the parties inviting plans, we 
believe it would be possible in many cases to arrange for better 
terms. If we failed, no harm would result from the effort. 

3. As many plans are usually submitted which are not paid for, 
and those accepted are furnished at the usual rate, the whole compe- 
tition business is financially detrimental to the profession. Even the 
successful competitor is not only put to the risk of entirely losing his 
work, and is compelled to make himself a kind of Insurance Com- 
pany, but he is actually put to greater expense and trouble than he 
would be if employed without competition. 

In order to institute any kind of intelligent comparison between 
plans, it is necessary to incur more expense in the preliminary 
studies than if there were no competition. There being no free in- 
terchange of thought as to requirements between the client and 
competing architect, it often occurs that competitive plans must be 
amended to a great. extent after the decision is made, and at large 
additional expense. Your Committee are unable to see why the suc- 
cessful competitor—to say nothing of those whose plans are not 
adopted — should be compelled to render all this extra service 
brought about on account of the competition, without receiving any 
renumeration therefore. Your Committee would therefore recom- 
mend that in the schedule of charges for professional work, the rate 
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for competitive services be fixed at siz instead of five per cent,, 
charging two per cent for preliminary studies rendered in competi- 
tion. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CODE OF COMPETITION 
IN ST. LOUIS. 


FOR THE NEW CITY-HALL, 


AL plans submitted are required to be drawn on a scale of one-six- 
teenth of an inch to a foot. 

The elevations shall be in line-drawings. 

No shading to be done on elevations, but windows may be tinted to 
show glass. 

The plans submitted shall exhibit each floor plan, each elevation, 
and one cross-section. Additional sketches may be submitted to show 
particular features of rooms that cannot be shown in the plans and 
section. 

The building shall be fire-proof throughout, — walls, floors, supports, 
girders, roof, etc. The flooring of rooms, the doors and window 
frames, etc., may be of wood. 

The exterior shall be of Missouri granite and brick. All ornamental 
features shall be of the most durable character. Cornices, finials, ete., 
where of metal shall be of copper; galvanized-iron will not be allowed. 
Roofs shall be covered with slate or copper. 
is limited to one million dollars. 

A type-written description of the building should accompany each 
set of drawings, giving, as clearly as possible, such information as can- 
not be shown on the drawings concerning materials, methods of con- 
struction and decoration. 

Each drawing and the description must be distinguished only by a 
motto or device, which should be repeated on the outside of a sealed 
envelope containing the author’s name and address. 

The decision will be rendered on or about December 1, 1889. 

A design will be excluded from competition if any attempt is made 
by its author, directly or indirectly, to disclose his identity; or to in- 
fluence the decision of the members of the commission or their agviser ; 
or if sent in after November 1, 1889; or if in any particular violates 
the conditions herein stated; or if it shall be found that its probable 
cost will exceed the limits herein named by more than fifteen per cent. 

The heating, plumbing, lavatory, and elevator service to be complete 
and of approved modern methods. Janitor’s rooms and closets will be 
required on each floor 

The space set forth for the rooms may be increased by the competing 
architect to meet the necessities of his plans. 

An expert adviser will be employed by the commission to advise the 
members as to the merits of the plans submitted. The selection for 
this purpose will be Professor Ware or Professor Ricker. 

The successful competitor will, if the work is carried out, and he so 
desires, be employed to furnish the detailed and working drawings, and 
superintend and supervise the erection of the building, at the rate of 
compensation established by the schedule of the American Institute of 
Architects, of which, in such event, the five thousand dollars paid for 
the plans shall form a part; but if, on the disclosure of the names, the 
successful competitor shall prove to have had slight experience in 
building, the right is reserved to associate with him a consulting archi- 
tect, to whom a proper proportion of the fees shall be assigned 

Parties who so desire may include perspectives in pen-and-ink drawn 
to the same scale as the plans and elevations, from a standpoint distant 
four hundred feet from the nearest part of the building, the fronts 
shown to make equal angles with the plane of the picture, and the 
horizon to be ten feet above the base line of the building. The per- 
spectives to be without shading or landscape or other accessories, 
except a single human figure six feet high to give the scale. 

Rejected designs will only be used, in whole or in part, by agreement 
with and compensation to their authors. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


CINCINNATI, O., November 21, 1889. 


t yHE following members were present, President Hunt being in 
Ji the chair: Messrs. Briggs, Bruce, Carlin, Cutter, Gibson, Hunt, 

Ilisley, Kendall, Cummings, McLaughlin, Root, Smith, Treat, 
Littell. 

The following gentlemen were elected as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, of which the President, Secretary and Treasurer 
are ex-officio members: Messrs. Kendall, of New York, three years; 
Adler, of Chicago, three years; Gibson, of New York, two years; 
Carlin, of Buffalo, one year. 

Mr. Cummings reported on behalf of Committee on Relations 
between Chapters and the Association as follows: 

“ At the recent Convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the undersigned were appointed a committee to consider 
whether any method could be adopted by which the complication at 
present thought to exist in the relations of Chapters and individuals 
as to the membership of the American Institute of Architects could 
be removed. 

“ The Committee have carefully considered that subject, and have 
found themselves confronted by difficulties so great as to prove in- 
surmountable by any wisdom which the Committee can apply to 
them. 

«“ The Committee recognize fully the desirability of providing that 
every Fellow of the Institute shall be also a member of some one of 
the local societies organized as Chapters. 
Institute be so well assured of the fitness of a candidate for member- 











the solidarity of the Chapters with the Institute which is so emi 
nently to be desired. 

* But, on the other hand, there are doubtless many cases in which 
an architect residing in a town where no local Chapter exists, 
where the nearest Chapter may be located at a distance of hundreds 
of miles, may desire to become a member of the Institute. He may 
be in every respect qualified to become a useful member of the Insti- 
tute, and to receive both pleasure and profit from his association 
with it. To refuse him admission except on condition of his joining 
a Chapter (perhaps in another State) with which he has no natural 
affiliations, with the members of which he has no acquaintance, 
seems a measure hardly less than tyrannical. 

“The Committee confess themselves unable to see any method by 
which the difficulty can be overcome, and they therefore ask respect- 
fully to be excused from further consideration of the subject, and 


| to recommend it to the wisdom and judgment of the Board of 


The cost of the building | 











Scofield, W. N. Poindexter, J. W. Yost, E. C. Cabor. 





In no other way can the | 


ship as by his being certified to be a member in good standing in | 


one of the Chapters; J 
being at the same time members of the Chapters tends to confirm 


and the fact of all the Fellows of the Institute | 


Directors.” 
(Signed) 


For the Committee, 
Cuas. A. Cumminas, Chairman. 


Mr. Littell moved: “That the full powers of the Board of Directors 
not expressly reserved in Art. VIII, Section 2 of the By-Laws, be 
rested in the Executive Committee, subject to the obligation to 
report to the Board from time to time when called upon to do so.” 
Motion carried. 

Mr. Gibson moved: “That the Executive Committee shall hold 
quarterly meetings, and other meetings at the call of the President 
when the Secretary shall report to him a necessity for the same, or 
when three members of the Committee shall request him to call such 
meetings for special business.” Motion carried. : 

Mr. Cutler moved: “ That in the event of inability to attend a 


meeting of the Executive Committee, the member so prevented from 


being present shall notify the Secretary, who shall thereupon, if 
deemed expedient, notify a Director, who, attending the meeting, 
shall have full power to act as substitute.” Motion carried. 

Mr. Gibson moved: “ That it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to notify members of the Executive Committee of any meeting, ten 
days in advance of such meeting, and members shall at once reply 
stating their intention or inability to attend.” Motion carried. \ 

Mr. Briggs moved : “ That the following form of ballot be used in 
the election of members ” 

Office of Secretary, A. I. A., 18 


Dear Sir, — Please vote by striking out the alternative word under the 
heading ‘‘ vote,”’ and return the sheet to me at your earliest convenience. 





Vote, Applicant. Lay Indorsers, | mee Mem- 
ers, 
Name. Address. | Name. Occupation. | Address. | Name. | Address. 
No. | Yes 


——— Secretary, A. I. A. 
Motion carried. 

Mr. Carlin moved: “That the Secretary shall enclose with each 
ballot for membership, a stamped envelope addressed to himself with 
the words ‘ Ballot for Membership’ printed on the outside.” 
passed. 

Mr. Gibson moved: “ That it shall be the duty of the Secretary to 
notify each candidate for membership of the result of the letter- 
ballot, and enclose a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws and 
direct his attention to Article VII, Section 1 of the By-Laws, and to 
notify the Treasurer of the new membership election.” 
carried. 


Motion 


Motion 


4 


of the By-Laws be referred to a special committee to be appointed 
by the Chair and the report at or before the next quarterly meeting 
of the Executive Committee.” Motion carried. ’ . 

Mr. Briggs moved: “That a Committee of Education be appointed 
by the Chair.” Motion carried. 

The following committee was appointed : 

Messrs. Russell Sturges, Prof. pro tem Columbia College; Wm. R. 
Ware, Prof. Architecture, Columbia College; T. Clifford Ricker, 
Prof. Architecture, Champaign, Ill.; T. M. Clark, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston. 

Mr. Kendall moved: “That the Board of Directors now proceed 
to nominate substitutes for such of its members as were to-day 
elected and who may be unable to serve: and that such nominees be 
substituted in the order of nomination.” Motion carried. 

The following gentlemen were nominated: Alfred Stone, Levi T. 

; V : G. W: Rapp, 
W. S. Wicks, N. S. Patton, W. G. Preston, A. J. Bloor, E. I. 
Nickerson. 

The motion by Mr. Glenn Brown presented to the Convention and 
referred to the Board of Directors was tabled. 

The resolution related to new sections to be added to the By-Laws 
after Section 1 in Article II. 

Mr. Briggs moved: “ That the schedule of charges adopted by the 
American Institute of Architects and the Western Association of 
Architects, in 1884, be reaffirmed by the American Institute of 
Architects and printed as an appendix to the Constitution and By- 
Laws, and also in the form of a circular with the words ‘ Minimum ’ 
prefixed before ‘ Charges.’ ” 


Mr. Gibson moved: “ That the questions referred to in Article X 
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And if the circular be issued to non-members it shall be plainly 
marked in large red letters “ Issued to non-members of the Institute” 
printed diagonally across its face. 

Adjourned, Joun W. Root, Secretary. 

















[The editors cannot pay attention to demands: of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by | 
their correspondents. } 


AN EARLY PRACTITIONER. 


NEWPOoRT, R. I., November 19, 1889. 
To tae Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs,— In a file of the Pennsylvania Packet, for 1786, under 
“Providence, March 25, 1786,” I find the following interesting 
account of an architect of that period; but have not been able to 
gather anything in regard to the man or his career. I send it to you 
with the hope that some reader of an antiquarian turn may be able 
to tell us something of this early practitioner. Gro. C. Mason. 


* PROVIDENCE, March 25, 1786. 

“Last week died at East Greenwich in a very advanced age, 
George Brown, Esq., late of this town. His remains were brought 
here, and respectfully interred on Monday last. * He hath often,’ saith 
a correspondent, ‘related with uncommon exactness, the manner in 
which William III landed in the year 1688, in England. He 
assumed to be seventeen years of age, but from the manner of his 
narration, accurate knowledge, and not recollecting from reading or 
tradition, it is probable that he must at that period have been more 


having acquired the art of architecture in theory as well as_ practice 
of that calling. There he was eminent as a master-builder, being 
capable of instructing all others in that useful occupation, till his ex- 
perience and integrity among a jealous people, placed him at the 
head of the nurses when the small-pox first raged with uncommon 
severity in the metropolis. Having given entire satisfaction in that 
important trust, curiosity led him to this State early in the begin- 
ning of the present century. His superior knowledge of his oceupa- 
tion gained him an ascendency, which, joined to a ready will and 
benevolent disposition, connected him with a worthy family at Paw- 
tucket, by the name of Smith, into which he married; and altho’ 
at that time arrived to the middle age of man, he left a worthy 
progeny, whose venerable silver locks denote that they are well 
stricken in years.’ 

“Many anecdotes might be told corroborating the foregoing 
account; one shall suffice. Being in company with the late Captain 
Bull, of Newport, two or three years before the late war, Cap- 
tain Bull was asked by Captain Brown, his age? Captain Bull replied 
that he was in his 84th year. On comparing the ages Bull said their 
acquaintance commenced when he was a youth and Brown well in 
years. Brown was supposed to have been one hundred and twenty 
years of age at the time of his death.” 


FORMS OF ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATES. 
NEw YorK, N. Y., November 18, 1889, 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, —In reference to responsibility of architects, do you 
consider the form issued by Palliser, Palliser & Co., and the form 
“ Aoreement for Building, No. 2,” by Reid Gould, of New York City, 
safe in respect to the architect’s certificates. My inquiry is sug- 
gested by your remarks in the American Architect, of 16th inst. 

Truly yours, CONTRACT. 


rWe are not familiar with either of these forms. —Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. | 
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Rosa Boxseur anp THE Legion oF Honor — The following story 
of the granting of the Legion d’ Honneur to Rosa Bonheur is told by M. 
Peyrol in the Art Journal: ‘‘ Fontainebleau was one of the favorite 
summer residences of Napoleon III, and one day the Empress thought 
she would like to make the artist’s personal acquaintance. With that 
end in view she paid an impromptu call, and stayed some time watch- 
ing Rosa Bonheur at work. She was so impressed by the painter’s talent 
that she begged the Emperor to bestow the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor upon her. But it was not to be. The cross had never been 
given to a woman, and the Ministers protested against a precedent. 
But the Empress bided her time till the following year, when, during 
the absence of the Emperor in Algeria, she acted as regent. One 
morning a servant hurriedly entered Rosa Bonheur’s studio with an 
announcement that the Empress was below. In another minute she 
was in the studio borrowing a pin from one of her ladies. The Empress 
then kissed the artist, who, glancing down, saw the Legion d’ Honneur 
pinned on her breast.’’ 


| but on other questions of a rather } 


| slightly over that of last year. 


TRADE SURVEYS. 


Worp is being passed all along the line that it is now time to make pre- 
parations for 1890. ‘The undercurrent of such proclamation is, that there is 
no probability of any reactionary tendency in prices. It is only this 
| possibility that has checked a great deal of work and preparation for work. 
| If the conviction should become general among banking, manufacturing, 
| railroad, commercial and business circles generally, that there is no danger 
| of such reaction or of any weakening in prices, then buying will set in upon 
| a large scale, at least, so say and talk the jobbing and manufacturing in- 

terests. There is a feeling of satisfaction expressed in both manufacturing 
and financial circles over the probability of an increased coinage of silver, 
even where there is a theoretic aversion to what these interests regard as 
an inflation of the currency. Conservative authorities both East and West 
feel that if there is any mistake to be made, it is more likely to be made in 
the direction of too little rather than too much silver, or its representative. 


posed increased coinage. The latest utterances East, accept the inevitable. 
The possibility of a stringency in money is so abhorrent to legitimate busi- 
ness interests that they would even prefer a partial inflation to a general 
stringency. It may be safely asked, if there is not too much ignorance and 
too little genuine knowledge upon this currency question ; whether what is 
called inflation, is inflation. The business interests of the country have learned 
much during the past ten years upon financial questions, but have much 
yet to learn. They seem to regard with very little apprehension an enlarge- 
| ment of bank credits, but look with suspicion upon a movement which aims 

at broadening the foundation of actual money. Western ideas and notions 
are taking a stronger hold upon business men, and it is very safe to presume 
that the cohesiveness which has been showing itself throughout the West 
not only on the silver question and on questions of internal improvements, 
»ractical character will be asserted more 
strongly iu Congress and in the public prints. The West has grumbled, in 
a way, over the acceptance of financial standards, notions and ideas to suit 
the capitalistic East, as the fling is often made. in preference to the busi- 
ness interests of the great producing West and South, whose sarplus wealth 
goes to pay for borrowed money, as it is sometimes put All the industries 
throughout the country are in a healthy and active condition. Commercial 
failures are not increasing, but, when measured by the volume of business 
done, are waning. New concerns are springing up; new industries are 
arising, tnd new schemes are receiving the assistance of money-lenders in a 


| The Western business sentiment is, apparently, strongly in favor of the pro- 


| manner and a degree which argues the utmost confidence of those who con- 
advanced in years. Sometime afterwards he landed in Boston, | 


trol the establishment of new enterprises. Trusts have received a set-back 
in the courts, press and public opinion, and in some States in the West they 
are being prosecuted and even persecuted by the hostility of public opinion 
put in the form of legislation. The confidence of investors ix increasing, 
but the latest cables from British markets show that American railway 
securities are, for the present, almost entirely neglected. Until our transi- 
tional measures are effected, foreign contidence will be lacking It is true 
that the September net earnings of 110 railways show an increase of over 
three million dollars, as against the same month last year, and of over four 


| millions in gross earnings. This showing will help forward several railway 


schemes now awaiting such encouragement. The Silver Convention, which 
meets in St. Louis this week, will enable the friends and enemies of that 
movement to measure its probable force. The larger manufacturing in- 
terests of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys are evidently beginning to buy 
raw materia! for the winter and spring, and should the movements of the 
next two weeks prove this to a certainty, the smaller buyers of all kinds of 
material will find it necessary to follow this policy. The iron and steel 
makers are still unable to accept all business offered, and the activity of the 
demand has been made apparent in the East by propositions to start nail 
factories which have been idle for years. The steel rail-makers have been 
able to advance prices to $35 in Pennsylvania, and latest advices from that 
State seem to point to the placing of large orders in December at very little 
less than that figure. 

The anthracite coal production this year is 2,912,000 tons less than last 
year, but the bituminous production of the Allegheny Mountain regions is 
Shippers are complaining of a searcity of 
rolling-stock at many points, but this trouble wil! soon be adjusted. The 
car-builders are crowding their orders through with wonderful rapidity. 
All of the bridge-builders are making over-time. The lumber manufac- 
turers are preparing to close down for the season, after having provided 
themselves with a very large stock of lumber for winter work. In the 
Southwest, quite an impulse has been given to Inmbering operations by the 
extension of lumber traffic into the far West since the opening of spring. 
The industries of Kansas and Texas have been helped much this year by 
fresb capital and labor, and at the present time new schemes without 
number are engaging the attention of capital and of aspiring mechanics 
and business men in those States. The West is full of schemes for internal 
improvement, new mining and railroad schemes, manufacturing develop- 
ments, and there is no reason for doubting a most wonderful industrial de- 
velopment in the West and Southwest next year. The new mining com- 
panies which have begun operations within the past year or two are within 
sight of early dividends. To all appearances, the output of gold, silver and 
lead will be greatly increased, unless, possibly, lead may be an exception 
through the lagging demand at present. The great West and Southwest 
are offering extraordinary inducements to Eastern capital, and there is 
scarcely an industry but has its promoters urgently pushing its permanent 
establishment. Even cotton and wovllen mills, knit-goods establishments 
and shoe factories, which naturally regard New England as their home, are 
finding a healthy atmosphere in these newer States. In the Northwest 
business is very active. An enormous flour movement is in progress. 
More or less complaint is made concerning the low prices of farm pioducts 
in the West, but business channels do not feel any effect. In spite of all 
that has been said regarding railroad over-building in those States, schemes 
have recently been perfected for the construction of between two and three 
thousand miles of new track. The architects and builders, in their recent 
reports, speak of very good promises for next year. Small investments 
have paid well, trusts and other financial organizations have made out well, 
and there will be no hesitating spirit manifested when the time comes to 
launch out into new building enterprises next season. Confidence in new 
| building operations is shown in all of our large Eastern cities. Municipal 
| improvements are projected which will involve large outlays. Belt-lines, 
elevated railroads, sewage systeius, lighting and water-supply facilities are 
} all engaging attention, and it seems quite probable that more money will 
| be expended in this direction next year, in large and small cities, than we 

have been accustomed to see. The wage-workers, so far as they have 

recently spoken, will probably not throw themselves across the pathway 
that business enterprise has mapped out for itself, but will contine them- 
selves to demands for advantages where they feel they can be safely made. 


S. J. PARKHAILL & Oo., Printers, Boeton. 
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